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CHAPTER I. 



Dermot did not go back to Kilclery for Christmas. 
He made many excuses in the letter he wrote to 
his mother. He said he found he had so many 
engagements in town just at present, that he could 
not leave it for any length of time. He told her 
that he had been asked by a friend of his in Glou- 
cestershire to go and spend a week or two with 
him immediately after Christmas, and that he 
thought of doing so. He said how very sorry he 
was not to see her and his father and sisters, but 
that he hoped to be able to come over for a few 
weeks at Easter ; and wound up a short letter — 
his letters were always short — ^by wishing them a 
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merry Christmas and a happy new year. There was 
great grief expressed at Kilclery when this docu- 
ment arrived. The whole house had heen looking 
forward to Dermot's arrival as the sure harhinger 
of mirth and amusement. They had never spent 
a Christmas without him ; and his loss as the 
leader in all sports and games was irreparable. 
His high spirits, his good -nature, and his mar- 
vellously sweet temper — which was what so en- 
deared him to all their hearts — had hitherto been 
the chief motive power of their Christmas fun. 
The thought of his absence made their hearts sink 
so much, that they felt more inclined to cry than 
to laugh — every one should, of course, laugh at 
this season — and a gloom fell on the entire estab- 
lishment, almost as great as if they had heard 
some terrible misfortune had happened to a mem- 
ber of it. Mrs. O'Clery wrote to her son, upbraid- 
ing him with having broken his promise; but 
adding, that sad experience had taught her that 
that was a contingency more likely to occur than 
for him to keep it. When he read her letter he 
sighed, and muttered * Quite true,' and wondered 
why his moral being was so constituted as to 
render it almost impossible for him to keep either 
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his good resolutions, his promises of amendment, 
or even his most ordinaiy promises about matters 
of every-day life. 

* It's my ill luck/ he muttered; ' I was bom 
so ; and I can't help it. I'm very bad. I wish 
I was better; but there's no chance now. This 
Florence will never make me a pin's worth better ; 
though it's very kind of her to be so fond of me, 
I am sure.' He sighed, and looked perplexed and 
unhappy. * What a fool I am ! I might have 
known that Nora would hate me, just the opposite 
to her as I am — she with her high sense of right 
and wrong, and I with no sense of it at all. Still, 
she has got a temper of her own, and likes to keep 
every one in order more or less, I fancy. I dare- 
say, after all, I am well quit of her. Florence is 
ten times as gentle, and will never scold me. I 
wish, though, she wouldn't say "Yes" to every- 
thing, and think me such an angel. But she is 
very lovely ; and that covers a multitude of sins.' 

Madame de Staele had an engagement in Paris 
which obliged her to return there the week before 
Christmas ; and, of course, she took her niece with 
her. Florence was heart-broken at the separa- 
tion, and cried oceans of tears on the shoulder of 
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Dermot's best coat. He did all he could to soothe 
her — told her he would come to Paris for a few 
weeks at the end of February, and that she herself 
would return to London in April with her aunt, 
and then they would never be separated again; 
for their wedding was to take place in June or 
July. He promised to write constantly ; and she 
said she would write every day a long, hng letter, 
and tell him all she thought and felt during every 
hour of the day ; she declared she would disclose 
to him her whole inmost being, keeping nothing 
back. And he thanked her very much, and won- 
dered he was not more grateful for the condescen- 
sion. She said she knew this terrible separation 
was the great cross of her life ; but she would 
strive to bear it patiently; and she folded her 
hands, and looked very meek, and then pulled a 
magnificent agate cross she wore round her neck 
into a conspicuous position. She certainly looked 
very lovely as she sat there in her magnificent 
silk dress, with her glossy black hair beautifully 
done in the latest Paris fashion, and her soft large 
dark eyes looking so saintly, so patient, and so 
loving. She looked far more suited to be the wife 
of the austere and celibate curate, her old friend, 
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than of such a scamp as Dermot. She was too 
good for hiniy as he often said to himself. She 
showed him some poetry she had written, called 
* The separation of soul from soul, or the rending 
asunder of two human hearts in one.' He greatly 
praised it, and said it exactly expressed his feel- 
ings ; and she was rejoiced at his sweet approval, 
and said she would get the poem published, if he 
would allow her, and dedicate it to him. He pro- 
tested against being worthy of such an honour. 
When it came to the actual parting, the scene was 
very heartrending, and Dermot felt most thank- 
ful when it was over ; and altogether a sensation 
of happy release came over him as he watched the 
neatly -appointed brougham, followed by the cab 
with the luggage and the servants, drive from the 
door. Florence had begged that the final scene 
of parting might take place in the house, as she 
feared her feelings might overcome her — as, in- 
deed, they did — and she did not wish such a thing 
to happen at the railway-station. 

Dermot enjoyed the next week or two in Lon- 
don. He dashed about en gargon, and felt very 
free and light-hearted. A sense of oppression 
seemed taken off his mind; and he sang many 
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scene as this then ! How it would have spoken 
wonderful things to my heart, and raised my spirit 
up into a heavenly world full of lovely images and 
beautiful feelings, each thought a gem worth every 
earthly pleasure ! But now, what a loneliness, . 
what a desolation ! I had rather the trees would 
speak to me in reproach than keep this terrible 
silence. They used to speak so long ago, when 
first I began to go wrong. And then how much I 
suffered when I walked alone over the hills and 
through the woods! how I abhorred myself, and 
how I swore to be better, and to be good all the 
rest of my life — as good as I had meant to be 
when I began life ! And I did mean to be so 
good, better than the best person who ever lived, 
so that I might keep those visions which were my 
joy then, the light of my life, with me till my last 
hour in this world. And now they are gone for 
ever, and through my own doing. I am an out- 
cast indeed : even the very trees in the woods will 
have nothing to say to me, and the snow shrinks 
back in horror from my feet. No wonder, I am 
sure — no wonder. How different they are from 
human beings, who flatter me and talk away to 
me just the same as ever, though many of them 
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know what a scamp I am, and yet make no differ- 
ence in their conduct to me ! They have not half 
the dignity of the trees and the snow; they are 
not half such true friends. And still I should not 
like people to be cold to me — in fact, if they 
were, I'd very soon cut them.' He shook a bough 
of a tree, that he might see the snow fall in 
showers, glittering in the moonlight. * I wonder,' 
he thought, as he walked on, * if a wonderfully 
good life, such as has scarcely ever been lead on 
earth before, would, after a great, great many 
years, win me back one glimpse of those visions 
again ? It might.' A look of hope came over his 
face, but soon faded away. * Nora might have 
taught me to lead such a Ufe ; ^ut Florence— 0, 
never!' and he made a grimace and shuddered. 
* She will only drag me down lower and lower — at 
least, poor thing ! it will not be her fault ; but I 
shall sink lower and lower ; for if I am not going 
up at a tremendous pace, I am sure to be going 
down like shot in calm water. There's no middle 
path for me, as there seems to be for such a lot of 
other people.' 

Then he tried to make his spirit sink into the 
spirit of the scene round him ; but the scene would 
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not have it, but seemed to toss it back in soora. 
Every door of nature was closed against him. He 
could not be like ordinary people, who have never 
heard the spirits speaking to them in the trees 
and on the sea. No ; he had stood on the moun- 
tain top, and knew what it was to be there ; so the 
dungeon into which his senses had now dragged 
his soul seemed very dark to him. 

He paid a pleasant visit at his friend's house ; 
becoming such a favourite with the whole family 
— for his friend was the eldest of nine brothers 
and sisters — that they would not allow him to 
go, but made him stay on from day to day, until 
his visit extended over three weeks. They had 
capital skating. Two of the girls were very pretty, 
and Dermot taught them to skate ; and great fun 
they had, each holding one of Dermot's hands as 
they skated up and down a long sheet of water in 
the grounds, about a mile from the house. They 
had plenty of tumbles, but no bones were broken, 
and much merriment was caused, Dermot being 
always the merriest of them all. He grew very- 
much attached to one of the daughters, and 
thought if he had not been engaged to Florence 
— but then he was, so there was no use in think- 
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ing of it. After three weeks they all parted with 
mntual regret. The frost was gone, and Dermot 
went to have some hunting with his friend Ford- 
ham in Leicestershire. After a visit to another 
friend for shooting, he returned to London, pa- 
tiently to await the arrival o{ his Jiancee in April. 
He returned to town on a raw damp sort of an 
apology for a spring day, and found his bachelor 
lodgings looking very dreary and uncomfortable ; 
he had, with his usual carelessness, forgotten to 
write on and say he was coming; so the conse- 
quence was there was no fire lighted, no dinner 
prepared — but that could be easily remedied at 
his club -^ his books were all shut up, and his 
pictures covered, and the carpets turned up. 
He had been obliged to return in a hurry, for 
he had received an ofl&cial notification that 
* the Adjutant was instructed by the Command- 
ino: - officer to order his attendance without 
delay at head - quarters.' The only thing that 
seemed prepared to receive him was his regi- 
mental order-book, with the disagreeable an- 
nouncement that he was for duty the following 
day. He hated duty of any sort — regimental, 
moral, national, or religious ; and began to think 
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that though pleasant enough in some respects, it 
was rather a bore being in the Guards, after all. 
Then his lodgings looked so horribly uncomfort- 
able. He could go to his club, true ; he had every 
intention of doing so ; but a club was a poor sub- 
stitute for a pleasant home; and he began to think 
it would be very comfortable when he was married 
at last, and settled desirably in a house of his 
own. And who should he ever find who would 
love him so well, or take so much care of him, 
his house, and all his belongings, as sweet Flo- 
rence ? He was certainly a very fortunate man 
to have gained such a prize in the matrimonial 
lottery ; for, besides her personal advantages, Flo- 
rence was an heiress on a small scale ; that is to 
say, she possessed eight hundred a year in her 
own right ; and though at present she spent the 
greater part of it on her own dress, still she would 
get over that extravagant habit when once she was 
married to him, whom she loved so much, and for 
whose sake she would be ready to deny herself 
even the adornments necessary to a lady in her 
position of life. As he sat thinking over these 
things, one or two of his brother officers sauntered 
in to see him, knowing that he would be obliged 
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to be in town that evening. They declared town 
to be very slow, though the House was sitting. 
Nothing good at the theatres ; betting rather 
against Cambridge in the approaching University 
match. Then they rallied him about the com- 
fortable appearance of his lodgings ; compared 
notes of what they had each been doing since 
last they met ; and finally, all went and dined 
at Dermot's club together ; then looked in for an 
hour or two at one of the theatres. 

So Dermot managed to while away his time un- 
til Florence made her reappearance early in May. 
Then the season began in earnest ; and between 
constant attendance on her and his other numer- 
ous engagements he never had a moment to him- 
self. His agreeable manners and his easy flow of 
conversation made him universally sought after; 
his presence lent a brightness wherever it went, and 
he was petted and caressed and courted by people 
in every grade. His money, however, went faster 
far than it had done at Oxford ; and there it had 
gone fast enough to cause his father and mother 
great anxiety ; it now seemed literally to melt, as 
he described it, 'like snow in an oven.' He was 
deeply in debt, but of that he thought little or 
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nothing ; it was ready money he wanted, five or 
six pounds to fling away every day on things that 
credit was not usually taken for, such as stalls at 
the Opera, &c. He had rather a heavy book on 
the *Oaks,' and trusted to that to set him all 
straight with his numerous creditors. He went 
very often to see Dalehurst, the man who was 
training the mare his money was staked on ; and 
each time he went he came away more and more 
firmly convinced that by no earthly possibility 
could she lose. The day came, and he drove 
down to Epsom on one of his brother officers' 
drags with a large party. Dermot was too com- 
pletely absorbed in the intense interest of the 
race — which to him was almost a matter of life 
and death, for he had staked not only all he pos- 
sessed, but about thii-ty times all he ever hoped 
to possess, upon its issue — to spend much time 
in three-shilling lotteries, or glove bets with his 
numerous lady friends. It was most unwonted 
for him to cut the fair sex in the unchivalrous 
way he did on this occasion ; but his whole mind 
and thoughts and feelings were wrapt up in Cleo- 
patra the mare, and his time was occupied in talk- 
ing to Dalehurst, looking at her as she stood in 
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her stable, in complete innocence of all that de- 
pended on her conduct that morning, and making 
a few final entries in his already ridiculously heavy 
book. The bell rings. Dermot's heart bounds; 
but he folds his arms, compresses his lips, and 
looks cold and inmiovable as a statue. The num- 
bers are up — twelve horses come to the post. 
Florence's eyes are fixed upon him as she lets 
' Dorling's correct card' drop unheeded at her feet. 
With the help of her opera -glass she can see 
the unnatural paleness of his face quite well from 
where she is sitting. The course is cleared. There 
are a few preparatory canters, and Dermot's eyes 
follow Cleopatra with an expression of agonised 
interest, which it was painful to see. 

Five minutes more and they are oflf, Cleopatra 
holding a good place. The hill has a bad effect 
on some of the leaders, who begin to lose their 
^aee, and Cleopatra creeps gradually to the front. 
Dermot's opera-glass never leaves them for an in- 
stant as they come sweeping down the hill like one 
of the shooting stars on the 18th of November 
1869, leaving a long though not brilliant tail of 
dust behind them. Cleopatra still holds her own 
jk heftd and neck in front of the others ; but her 
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speed seems, though almost imperceptibly to any 
but the acutest eye, slackening — can it be that she 
is blown ? Dermot's heart sinks within him, and 
his hands almost refuse to grasp the opera-glass. 
A few minutes more and it becomes plain even to 
the most unpractised eyes that the brown horse at 
her off side is gradually drawing upon her, and 
that, whether through ^ design of her rider or sheer 
want of strength in herself, she is easing her pace 
to such an extent that she must soon be completely 
in the background. Dermot thinks of his mother, 
and of what she will say when she hears of the 
fortune he has staked upon the race ; and he wishes 
he had not done it. Then he thinks of his father, 
and wonders if he will offer to sell the property to 
pay it, or if he will let him go to jail. * I would 
not take the offer if he made it ; I had rather live 
all the rest of my life in a dungeon,' he thought. 
But when he had been half of his life in a dungeon 
he might have thought differently. Florence sees 
him getting Uvid, and his lips being drawn in 
until they are invisible— how she longs to descend 
from her position in the grand stand and go down 
and comfort him ! No words of hers could have 
brought any comfort to him then, he would not 
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have heard if a cannon had roared in his ear, much 
less would he have noticed her soft low voice. The 
horses pass the stand, the brown horse full seven 
inches ahead. With all his manly control of his 
outward appearance, on which he rather prided 
himself, Dermot's hands visibly tremble. 

An instant more, and Cleopatra puts on a 
sudden spurt, clears the brown, and is landed 
winner of a capital race by about a head and a 
half. The sudden revulsion was almost too much 
for Dermot, and he stood without moving, as if 
glued to the spot for a few instants. Dalehurst's 
voice at his side congratulating him brings him to 
his senses. He has won a small fortune, and can 
pay ofif all his debts, buy a handsome house, car- 
riage and horses, plenty of hunters, take a moor in 
Scotland every year, keep a hundred-ton schooner, 
marry Florence, and live happy ever after. 
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CHAPTER n. 

After Dermot's success at the ' Oaks/ 'he felt that 
there was no longer any reason for a farther post- 
ponement of his marriage. He had a great objec- 
tion to writing over the news to his family — ^he felt 
how ridiculous such an announcement would make 
him appear after the vehement protestations of un- 
dying affection, and long words, and grandiose ex- 
pressions to that effect which he had made use of 
with regard to Nora so recently. He put off writ- 
ing &om day to day ; thinking each evening that 
he would do it the next morning, and each morn- 
ing that he would do it in some spare moments 
during the course of the day, which spare moments 
never seemed to come. At last in despair, he 
thought it would be easier to tell it with his own 
lips ; at any rate a decision to adopt such a course 
would insure a respite of several days. So with 
his usual hatred of anything unpleasant, and long- 
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ing to avoid it as far as possible, he decided to be 
himself the bearer of the news, and wrote over to 
tell his mother to prepare for his arrival, as he 
wotM be at Eilclery two days after his letter. 
Florence was greatly distressed at the thought of 
a second parting ; but he assnred her it wotild only 
be for a few days, as he would go on Wednesday 
and return on Saturday, and would write to her 
every day during the interval. But her heart sank 
within her as she thought of the long journey and 
the dangers of railway travelling, and the too great 
likelihood of Dermot's being over-persuaded to 
stay longer when he once found himself restored 
to the bosom of his family. But Dermot was quite 
determined to go, for the more he thought of it 
the more expedient it seemed. He would have to 
ask his sisters — ^two of them at any rate — ^to be 
bridesmaids, and he would have to make arrange* 
ments about settlements with his father ; and he 
shuddered as he recollected that Mr. Eavanagh 
would be called in to help to arrange the business 
matters. He felt sure there would be no opposi- 
tion to his union with Florence. She was just the 
fiOft of person, in just the position of life that his 
mother^ m& his lather's tiiieit approved, had iJways 
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been recommending to him. She was a fashion- 
able English lady, highly educated, of a good 
family, sin'gularly amiable, and with a good for- 
tune — exactly what they had always been wishing 
him to marry. What a dutiful son he had turned 
out at last! who would have expected it? He 
thought it very likely that his father would wish 
to see the young lady, and to be present at the 
wedding, in which case he could accompany him 
with his sisters when he returned. It would do 
Blanche and Nellie a great deal of good to see a 
little of a London season, though it would only be 
the fag end. He was sure they would be charmed 
with Florence, so graceful, so elegant, always so 
beautifuUy dressed-so lovely, and such charming 
manners ; she would be a model sister-in-law, a 
wife to be proud of in every respect. ' Sweet Flo- 
rence,' he often said to himself, * I am indeed un- 
worthy of her love !' 

The wedding was to be fiilly choral ; solem- 
nised by a bishop, an old friend of Madame de 
Staele's, assisted by his chaplain, the rector of the 
parish, and the curate, a very handsome and ex- 
emplary young man, who, if he had not been so 
stupid as to take that absurd vow of celibacy, might 
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have figured as chief performer, or next chief, be- 
cause the bride is always chief. Florence had told 
Dermot all about her previous attachment to Mr. 
Mortonvilliers, the curate's name, and how faint 
and weak a girlish fancy it was compared with her 
present feelings for him. And he said most truly 
that he was sure the curate was far more worthy 
of her priceless affection than he was. And she 
gave him such a look in return ! 



CHAPTEE m. 

Debmot was welcomed home with a joy that it 
would not be easy to describe, by all the family 
except John, John sfiid he was very glad to see 
him looking so well and happy, but he did not 
look it. 

They were a happy party as they all sat down 
to dinner on the evening of his arrival. 

* We thought you had grown such a grand man 
since you were in the Guards, that you meant to 
cut us,' said Mr. O'Clery, as he drew his chair in 
at the foot of the table. 

* " So great a man was he, was he, 
That he disdain'd to speak to she !" ' 

quoted Dermot, with a smile. * You thought the 
bearskin which Jack dislikes so much had trans- 
formed me. And what did mother think ?' and he 
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locked merrily at Mrs. O'Glery's beaming face, as 
she presided at the head of the table. 

* I thought you a very naughty boy, as I think 
I told you;' and she shook her head, with a kind 
smile. 

* It was a shame not to come for Christmas !' 
burst out from all the younger members of the 
family ; ' and 0, Derry, we had such a splendid 
Christmas-tree, and all the village schoolchildren 
came up ; and we danced, and had snapdragon, and 
magic-lantern, and all sorts of fun !' 

'You seem to have done uncommonly well 
without me,' said Dermot, with a serio-comic face, 
as he drank his soup. 'Had you Whittington 
and his cat in the magic-lantern ?' 

' Yes, 0, yes I and the wicked young man who 
burnt the beadle's nose with the red-hot poker !' 

' 0, I'm so fond of that ! I wish I'd been here !' 
said Dermot, with the hearty naturalness of a little 
child. * Who put the slides in ?' 

' Papa.' 

' I didn't do it as well as you, though,' said Mr. 
O'Clery. 'I got the slides wrong, and made a 
great muddle at one period of the performance." 

' yes ; he made Christopher Columbus's ship- 
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wreck come just after the Prince of Wales's wed- 
ding; snch a dreadful mistake, wasn't it?' SQid 
Fanny eageriy. 

* Quite unpardonable ! I hope you all hissed.' 
*No, we leave that refined office to be per- 
formed by Guardsmen who go to London theatres,' 
said John sarcastically. 

Dermot laughed. 

* You think it only fit for a bear — skin.' 
*And 0, Derry, papa has had the Witch of 

Endor (Dermot's yacht) 'new painted, and she 
looks lovely !' exclaimed Fanny. 

*Yes,' said Willie; *and Nelson' (a young 
setter of Dermot's) ' has had the distemper, and I 
took such care of him that he's well now.' 

* And I took care of your garden, Derry,' said 
Eleanor, who had grown into a very handsome 
young lady, * and it's looking lovelier than ever.' 

* And I have taken care of your books, Dermot,' 
said Blanche, warming up into life. 'I dusted 
them every day, and would not allow any one to 
borrow them.' 

* And I took siLch care of your aquarium, Derry 
darling,' said Fanny. * I changed the water very 
often, and I found a lot of new zoophites on the 
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rocks, and Txe put them in : bat one of the gold- 
fish is desd, and Tre boried it in yonr garden. 
Nellie said I might/ 

'Yes/ said Eleanor complacently; 'she bnried 
it at the foot of the cloth of gold rose-tree, and I 
planted a yellow lopin over it/ 

' Why, it'll tnm into a sort of little California ! 
When Fm hard np, I shall go and dig for gold 
there/ said Dermot with a smile, though the tears 
mshed into his eyes as he thought what dear kind 
sisters he had, and how unworthy he was of them. 
All these things they had been talking to him of 
brought back the recollection of the innocence of 
his childhood, and the fresh bright enjoyment he 
used to feel in the amplest pleasures then ; and 
he felt most miserable as he thonght of the change 
which had come oyer him, that change which never 
can be unchanged. But now at least he thought 
he was going to make up, as far as be could, for all 
his past misdemeanours. 

After dinner he asked his father and mother if 
he might speak to them alone in the library. 

As soon as the door was closed, his father said, 

* Nothing wrong with your money matters, I 
trust, my boy ?* 
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* No, father, thank you ; I am in Tory good 
circumstances just at present, and hope soon to be 
in better.' 

* That's right, that's right ! I knew you would 
soon be done sowing your wild-oats. I always 
said so. My plan was the best after all : treat a 
boy with kindness, and he's sure to come round in 
the long-run ; but be harsh, and he'll go to the 
bad altogether, and never come back again. You 
see, my dear,' he added, turning to his wife, 'a 
father's judgment is the most to be trusted after 
all!' 

* But, my dear, I never wished you to be severe 
with Dermot,' pleaded Mrs. O'Clery, with an ex- 
pression of annoyance. 

* My darling mother,' said Dermot, going up to 
her and kissing her forehead, ' if I am ever better 
— really better in heart and life, and not only richer 
in pocket-money — it will be through your influence. 
Though,' he added, turning to his father, ' I have 
a great deal to thank you for, father; I think 
you are right when you say it would have done 
me no good to be severe with me, but only have 
made me if possible worse. Now, I am going 
to try and repay your kindness as far as it is in 
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my power. I am going to marry a rich, amiable, 
beautifoly and intellectual English lady, just such 
a wi£B as you would have picked out of a thou- 
sand for me.' 

They stared for an instant in silent astonish- 
ment, and then looked at each other as much as 
to say, * Can it be true T 

'I don't wonder,' he said with that satirical 
smile which often came over his face when speak- 
ing of himself, but never when speaking of any 
one else, 'at your being surprised that such a 
person could be found to marry me. You cannot 
feel more amazed at it, or more grateful to her, 
than I do.' He paused for an instant. ' I am 
sure you WU be charmed with her when you see 
her ; and if you don't choose to congratulate me 
now, which,' he added with a merry smile, * it 
seems you don't, you will congratulate me then.' 

' My dearest boy,' said his mother, getting up 
and coming over to him, and shaking his hand, 
* I congratulate you with all my heart !' 

' And so do I, I'm sure !' exclaimed Mr. 
O'Clery, shaking his other hand. *But what's 
her name? Do we know her? Have we ever 
heard of her ? Where does she live ?' 
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* Her name is Florence Delville. I don't think 
you know her, or have even ever heard of her ; 
bnt that's a defect soon remedied. Her parents 
are dead ; they were of an old Wiltshire family, 
connected with Lord St. Helena. She has no bro- 
thers or sisters, and always lives with her aunt, 
Madame de Staele, who, I believe, was married 
to a Frenchman ; at least, so I conclude, for she 
never mentions her husband. I suppose he is 
dead, for he has not appeared upon the scenes. 
Florence has between eight and nine hundred a 
year in her own right, and a small property in 
Wiltshire with a house on it.' 

* Well, I do congratulate you, upon my word !' 
exclaimed Mr. O'Clery with a flush of proud ex- 
citement. ' Who would have thought of you, the 
chivalrous knight -errant, turning into the mer- 
cenary match-maker ?' And he laughed from the 
joy of his heart as he looked rallyingly in his son's 
face. 

* Yes, indeed !' said Mrs. O'Clery in a de- 
lighted tone ; * you must be glad now you followed 
our advice about giving up Miss Kavanagh.' 

Dermot grew a little pale, but made no answer. 
After many more congratulations, and a long 
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conversation, they decided to adjourn, and inform 
the younger members of the family of the ap- 
proaching happy event. Dermot wished it to be 
kept quite private; for he said he could not en- 
dure being congratulated by all the neighbouring 
fiftmilies. So it was decided that no one but the 
members of his own immediate family— not even 
the servants — were to be told of it until after his 
departure from Ireland. 

The joy of the party assembled in the drawing- 
room on hearing the news was more tumultuous 
than sympathetic ; and the questions Dermot had 
to answer would fill one or two quarto volumes. 
Fortunately for him, his love for Florence had in 
it none of that sacred feeling which would have 
made it painful for him to hear her name bandied 
about from one thoughtless young mouth to the 
other, and her charms discussed and catalogued as 
if she had been a picture in the Boyal Academy. 
He was able to answer all questions with perfect 
sangfroid, and to describe her over and over again 
to his anxious audience without a blush on his 
cheek or a pang at his heart, just as he would 
have described any other young lady of his ac- 
quaintance. He showed them her picture — a 
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beautiftil fall-length coloured photograph, done by 
one of the best Paris photographers^ They were 
rapt in admiration at it ; for Florenee, being dark, 
and having very little expression and no vivacity 
in her face, looked fally as well in a photograph 
as in real life, if not better. Bat Dermot did not 
tell them this ; and they of coarse thought, if she 
looked so beautiful in a photograph, how perfectly 
lovely she must be in real life. 

' Wen, weU,' said Mr. O'Cleiy merrily, ' I think 
we must forgive him for not coming to us at Christ- 
mas, since he was so well employed in the interval. 
What do you say, young people ?* 

* Yes, yes, yes !* they all exclaimed in unison ; 
^ he had a magic-lantern at the other side of the 
Channel.' 

* Delville, Delville/ said Mrs. O'Clery, looking 
perplexed ; * I keep fancying I have heard the name 
before, in connection with some one we knew.' 

* Well, I've thought so too,' said Mr. O'Clery ; 
* but I can't remember who it was^ It's odd, cer- 
tainly ; but I seem to have some unpleaSMit aisso- 
ciaitions connected with it.' 




CHAPTER IV. 

The next morning, after breakfast, Dermot set off 
to see Lady O'Glery and inform her of his engage- 
ment. As he went, he thought he did not like 
telling her so much as his father and mother. She 
had never disapproved of his affection for Nora as 
much as they had done ; on the contrary, she had 
heen very kind to Nora ; and as he thot^ht of that, 
his heart bounded with gratitude towards her He 
feared she might think him fickle or mercenary; 
and he dreaded her disapproval of those faults 
more than of the greater ones he had sometimes 
confessed to her. There was something mean, 
and xmlike his early dreams, in marrying a rich 
heiress, settling down into a quiet humdrum life, 
and living comfortably ever after. There was a 
higher tone in Lady O'Cler/s character than in 
that of the ordinary people with whom he associ- 
ated ; and however his misdeeds might have hard- 
ened him and made him careless, to a certain 
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extent, of the opinion of his fellow-creatures, he 
always felt ashamed, most bitterly ashamed and 
sorry, when he told any of his faults to her, or 
thought of any of his scrapes coming to her ears. 
He wondered why the opinion of a solitary old 
lady, who was of no apparent importance in the 
world, who mixed in no society, and whose man- 
ners were particularly humble and unpretending, 
should have had such weight wUbh him, and such 
an influence over his mind. He almost began to 
wish he was not engaged to Florence as he walked 
up the avenue of Cronabeg. 

Lady O'Clery was sitting in her usual summer 
position by the window, in the large arm-chair, 
with George Herbert's poems open on her knees. 
She was overjoyed to see Dermot, and almost cried 
with happiness as she kissed him and called him 
her own dear boy. 

* I began to think I should never see you again,' 
she said between her tears and smiles. ' You were 
so long away, and I am getting very old now — a 
few months makes a great difference when you 
come to my time of life — and I have been failing 
a good deal since the cold spring weather.' 

* 0, granny dearest, I am so sorry !' he said, 
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kneeling down by her, and taking her hand in both 
of his ; * but you are looking pretty well — a little 
thinner perhaps, but as bright as ever. I am so 
very glad to see you !' And he kissed her hand 
reverently. 

' You cannot be so glad as I am to see you/ 
she said, smoothing his fair curls with her other 
hand. ' You have had plenty of things to employ 
you and to occupy your thoughts; but I have 
missed you so much, so very much, in the» long 
dark winter evenings — just at the time you used 
to come in and have a nice chat with me last year, 
cheering me up, and doing me such a world of 
good. I missed you most ; and I felt so dull, as 
I sat all alone by the fire and thought of you, ancl 
wondered what you were doing, and if you ever 
thought of your poor old granny.' 

' Indeed, indeed, I did !' said Dermot heartily ; 
' and I wrote to you too, granny darling — didn't 
I ? — three great long letters ; and it takes me such 
a time to write a letter, for I never can think of 
what to say ; and then I can't find a stamp or an 
envelope ; and then I forget the letter in my pocket, 
and think I have posted it, till I find out my mis- 
take a few davs — sometimes weeks — afterwards, 

VOL. II. D 
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when I am hunting in my coat-pocket for some- 
thing else. I can assure you I don't remember 
writing any letters but those three to you during 
the whole winter.' 

* That makes my position, indeed, a proud 
one/ said Lady O'Clery, with a touch of her old 
humour awakened by the pleasure of seeing Der- 
mot, as she looked at him with a smile. 

Dermot shook his head in reproof. 'I had 
better tell her at once/ he thought; 'it will only 
get worse by keeping.' 

' I have just had a young friend of yours here/ 
said Lady O'Clery. ' I wonder you did not meet 
her on the avenue — ^Miss Nora Kavanagh. I have 
s^en a good deal of her this winter, and I like her 
better and better each time I see her ; in fact, I 
have quite fallen in love with her, she is so bright 
and cheery, and has been such a comfort to me all 
this winter, and done so many little kind things ^ 
for me. Besides, there is a great deal more in her 
than appears at first sight : the more you know of 
her, the more you find there is to know. I never 
remember a character which so much interested 
and attracted me; she almost supplied your va- 
cant place.' 
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Dermot rose from his knees at the conclusion 
of this speech, and walking to the window, stood 
looking out for several minutes in silence. Then 
turning round, he said, 

'Granny, I am going — I am going to be — 
those firs want thinning,* he concluded, as his 
courage failed him. 

'Yes, I know they do,' said Lady O'Clery 
quietly. ' The rheumatism has prevented me from 
going out for some time. I asked your father to 
come up and have some marked, and he said he 
would; but he never comes — I suppose he has 
other things to do.' 

' Now I will tell her,' thought Dermot, clench- 
ing his fists very tightly, and screwing up his fea- 
tures into a hideous grimace. * 0, why did she 
teU me that about Nora ? I will just ask one or 
two questions about her first, and then I wiU tell 
her !' Fortified with this resolve, he came over 
and sat on a little chair at Lady O'Clery's side. 
* How is Miss Kavanagh looking, granny ?' 

'0, very well indeed — as rosy and fresh as 
ever, though I sometimes think a little older than 
when first I knew her ; but that is not unnatural. 
She was looking pale and not very well in the 
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autumn ; but she got back her colour and spirits 
again as the winter wore on. I think I heard she 
was rather anxious about a pet cow which was ill.* 

* Has she been going out at all ?' 

' Yes ; she has been to one or two dances in 
the neighbourhood, and I hear was very much ad- 
mired ; but her head does not seem to have been 
turned. She says she is very fond of dancing, but 
she thinks she likes running about in the farm- 
yard better ; but I hear her brother says it's good 
for her to go out, and makes her go everywhere 
with him.' 

*He is quite right,' said Dermot; 'he is a 
very good fellow, that young Kavanagh ; I always 
thought he would turn out well.' 

' Yes, I hear him very highly spoken of on all 
sides. And now, my dear boy, tell me something 
about yourself — what you have been doing, and 
how you have been enjoying yourself.' 

*Now I must tell,' he thought, as he felt the 
blood rush to his head. * What will she think of 
me, after all my ravings last summer about Nora? 
But how beautifully she has behaved, never once 
even alluding to my confidence on that subject ! 
I am afraid she will be dreadfully shocked. 
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Surely it is not right to shock her at her age ; it 
might do her very great harm. Then she has had 
one shock already in seeing me — quite enough in 
one day for so old a person ; and she is looking 
pale to-day ; yes, I think she certainly ought not 
to be told.' Still the weight of his secret felt 
very oppressive. He seized on the ivory paper- 
knife, and began to slap his knee with it, ac- 
cording to his habit whenever he felt embar- 
rassed. ' I think it will be rather selfish of me if 
I do tell her — it will be unburdening my mind 
at the expense of giving her a great shock. And 
still, some one will, of course, tell her, and then 
she will feel so hurt and astonished at my not 
having mentioned it. Yes, I'd better have it out 
and over at once ; here goes.' 

He twisted himself a little round, so as to get 
his back to the light. 

' Granny, I'm going — I'm going to — I'm going 
to be-r— I spent Christmas in Gloucestershire. 
At least, I went there immediately after Christ- 
mas, and we had some capital skating; had you 
any ice over here ?' 

' Yes, but only for a day or two, and I hear it 
was never thick enough to bear. I should like to 
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see yon skate, my dear boy ; can yon do the ont- 
side edge backwards T 

* O yes, qnite well ; and fignres of eight, and 
spread-eagles, bnt not gracefnlly ; I don't do any- 
thing gracefully ;' and he sighed. 

They talked away after that pleasantly enongh 
for a long time ; bnt he made no more attempts to 
reveal his secret. He depided to tell her the fol- 
lowing day, when she wonld have recovered the 
shock of seeing him. At length he rose to go. 

* O, my dear boy, I want yon to come and dine 
with me some night soon. Any night that may 
snit yon ; only let me know first, for I think of ask- 
ing Miss Kavanagh and her brother to meet yon.' 

Dermot got crimson. Every feeling of hononr 
in his heart rushed to the front, and he felt that 
if it was weak of him to hesitate in making his 
avowal before, it would be base now. It was no 
longer a matter of choice ; so he spoke out like a 
man. 

* Granny, I came to tell you something, but I 
hadn't courage to tell you till now. I'm going to 
be married.' 

She started and stared at him, looking as if 
she hardly took in his words. 
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* Married, my dear boy !' 

*Yes, granny, married. I must tell you all 
about it;' and he sat down close at her side, and 
poured out the whole history of Nora's refusing to 
see him, when she knew it must be his last day ; 
of his consequent desperation, and determination 
to have nothing more to say to her ; of his meet- 
ing Florence so unexpectedly in London ; of her 
beauty, gentleness, and winning ways ; of his 
feeling that Nora didn't care for him, and that 
Florence did ; and of his consequent engagement 
to the latter. 

The recital occupied nearly half an hour. When 
it was concluded. Lady O'Clery sat buried in medi- 
tation, and did not speak a word of congratulation. . 

'Granny, you are not pleased with me,' he 
said, in a low trembling voice. 

'I think you acted rather in a hurry,' she 
said gently. * Are you quite sure that Nora knew 
it was you when she said she was not at home ?* 

* Why, of course she did ! She could see me 
gAlloping all up the avenue.' 

* But perhaps she wasn't looking.* 

*0, but she would have been sure to look 
when she beard the noise of my horse's hoofs.* 
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* Why, do you think young ladies have no- 
thing better to do than to spend all their time 
running to the window to look out for young gen- 
tlemen T she said with a smile. 

'But, granny, what can make you think she 
did not know it was me ?' 

'Because I think, knowing it was your last 
morning, she would most likely have admitted 
you. However, my dear boy, it is better not to 
think of it at all now. The less said about the 
matter for the future the better. I cannot say I 
think you have acted very wisely ; we are too apt 
to forget the sacredness of marriage, and that no 
blessing can rest on those who rush into it rashly 
out of pique, or jfrom worldly or mercenary mo- 
tives. However, if Miss Delville is all you say 
she is^ — she has apparently every quality and at- 
traction you can desire in a wife — I shall be very 
anxious to make her acquaintance. Tell me some 
more about her. Does she play or sing V 

'0 yes, magnificently, and draws splendidly, 
and does wonderful illuminations for churches. 
She does beautiful embroidery, too, for altar- 
cloths, because I remember she sent me out one 
day to buy some crimson silk for one she was 
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doing, and I met some fellows who asked me to 
come and have a game of rackets with them, and 
off I went, and forgot all about the silk. But she 
wasn't a bit angry — she's never angry with me. 
0, you'll be delighted with her ; she does every- 
thing that a woman could, would, or should do ;' 
he sighed, and leant his head on his hand. 

' It will be a great advantage to your sisters to 
have such a friend ; I am rejoiced for their sakes. 
I suppose your father and mother are very pleased 
at it 7 

*0 yes; delighted!' 

'Perhaps, after all, my dear boy, you have 
acted for the best. I'm sure I wish you every 
blessing and happiness ;' and she pressed his 
hand warmly. 




CHAPTER V. 

Thbbe was to be a grand public ball at the 
county town on the evening of the day after Der- 
mot's return. . It was given in aid of a celebrated 
national charity. The General commanding the 
forces in the district was to be there, and all offi- 
cers, naval and m^itary, were to go in uniform. 
Mr. and Mrs, O'Clery, Blanche, Eleanor, and 
John were all going, and they, of course, took it 
for settled that Dermot would go too. But 
Dermot said he had much rather remain at home, 
and keep Fanny and Willie company. He was 
sick of balls, he said; he had gone out every 
night for the last two months in London, and 
thought he had a right now to claim a little rest. 
Besides, he had not brought his uniform over 
with him ; and as the General was going, he 
could not appear in plain clothes. But the out- 
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ery of disappointment from all bnt John was so 
great, that though he nsed every argument to gain 
his point that he could think of, he was at length 
obliged to concede to their importunate pleading, 
and consented to accompany them. He consented, 
but he consented more reluctantly than he chose 
to confess. He had fully intended not to see 
Nora at all this time that he was in Ireland. He 
knew she would be at the ball, and he felt that he 
was putting himself into grave moral danger by 
going. There was a sense of its being wrong, 
and a sort of scampishness iibout it, which he 
enjoyed when regarded from a mere personal 
point of view. But then there was a feeling in 
his heart that it was not honourable to Nora, if 
she should happen at all to like him, to put him- 
self again in her company without telling her that 
he was engaged; and also a feeling that Lady 
O'Clery would not approve of it, which made him 
reluctant to go. But down far below, beneath all 
other feelings, there was a passionate longing to see 
Nora once — only once — again, before he parted 
from her for ever. His nature was only tempo- 
rarily and very partially influenced by superficial 
emotions ; there was ever some passion or feeling 
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deep down in his heart, unguessed at by those 
around him, and often unrecognised by himself, 
which was the real motive power of his actions. 

It was a long drive to the county town. Mrs. 
O'Clery and her two daughters went on first in 
the large carriage, with all the windows up ; and 
Mr. O'Clery, and Dermot, and John brought up 
the rear, driving tandem to a new dog -cart of 
John's — John being the charioteer, and Mr. 
O'Clery sitting by him, while Dermot and the 
groom sat back to back with them, Dermot smok- 
ing and talking about horses, and hearing inci- 
dentally that Miss Kavanagh was the best horse- 
woman in the county, only that she never had a 
decent mount, but generally rode one of the cart- 
horses, which was working at the farm all the week, 
when she went out with her father. 

* Ah,' thought Dermot, ' if she would have had 
me, she should have ridden the finest Arab that 
could be got in Europe.' 

They arrived rather late. The ball-room was 
very handsomely decorated with flags, brilliantly 
lighted with gas, and supplied with two first-rate 
bands. To the eyes of those who first entered it, 
the general appearance created by the number of 
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scarlet and blae nnifoimSy and abundance of gold 
lace, was highly imposing ; and Dermot felt quite 
small in his old black coat, haying even forgotten 
to put a flower in his button-hole, as he slunk in a 
cowed manner down the broad carpeted steps after 
the rest of his family ; John wearing his Oxford 
rifle-corps uniform, and Mr. O'Clery's portly pro- 
portions being emblazoned in the scarlet uniform 
of a deputy lieutenant. It is needless to say that 
Mrs. O'Clery, and Blanche, and Eleanor were re- 
splendent in an attire which it passes the pen of 
man to describe; so poor Dermot was the only 
blot on the glittering cortege, and he deeply felt 
hishumiliating position, as he tried to hide him- 
self behind his mother's tall figure and flowing 
skirts. When he recollected his very ugly face, 
and that he had no moustaches, and that almost 
every man in the room was dressed in some sort 
of uniform, he thought that no one would dance 
with him, unless perhaps the Miss Smeels might, 
if they could find no one else to ask them. John 
looked uncommonly handsome, grand, and ma- 
jestic, as he walked about, talking to the great 
potentates, civil and military, who congregated in 
the region of the easy-chairs at the upper end of 
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the room. Yes, John onght to ha^e been the 
eldest son, there was no doubt of it. So sensible, 
always talking sedately to the elders. So hand- 
some and so steady, that he was quite a model to 
his college at Oxford, and to all the young men in 
the county at home. As Dermot was wondering 
why some people were naturally steady, and others 
not naturally so, his eye was caught by a slight 
figure, dressed in white muslin trimmed with 
blue forget-me-nots, which stopped in the round 
of a waltz it had been taking with a heavy dra- 
goon. Dermot's heart beat as he peered at that 
light figure over his mother's shoulder ; and then 
a rush of joy came to him as he thought how 
near he was to Nora Kavanagh. He thought she 
looked paler and thinner than she had done last 
year, and he wondered if she had been over- work- 
ing herself at that odious cooking and house- work. 
And then he wondered if she had forgotten him, 
and if she would speak to him, and how she would 
receive him ; and he decided to tell her with his 
own lips that he was going to be married. Yes, 
that would* be the brave and noble thing to do. 
Just then Nora set oflf again with her heavy 
dragoon, who was a fine, dashing-looking man^^ 
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just such a man as Bermot had often wished to 
be, and with splendid brown moustaches, which 
completely covered both his lips. Ah, no doubt 
Nora loved him ; perhaps was engaged to him ! 

* You are not dfuicing, my boy,' said his father, 
coming up to him. * Are you too grand a man to 
dance with any but London belles V 

* I don't suppose any one would dance with 
me,' he said dolefully. 

Mr. O'Clery was one of the stewards of the 
ball, and dragged his son off directly up to a tall 
overdressed young lady, whom he introduced as 
Miss Spinnet. Dermot went off with her, and 
found she danced pretty well. She turned out to 
be a cousin of the Mullyns's, and to" be on a virit 
to them. So, after the dance, when Dermot had 
taken her for rejfreshments, he returned with her 
to a large party of Mullyns's, and was warmly 
welcomed by Miss Anastasia, and, deciding that 
he would have a good flirtation with her, he took 
her off on his arm for the next galop, which was 
just striking up. He danced five times running 
with her, and carried his flirtation quite to the 
bounds of discretion, considering that it was leap- 
year; and that he was an engaged man. He never 
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spoke to Nora, and she had danced everything, 
and appeared so completely engaged, that she never 
once looked towards him ; so he had not an oppor- 
tunity of making a bow of recognition. At length, 
stopping suddenly in the round of a frantic waltz 
with Miss Anastasia, he trod on some one's toe, 
and looking up hastily, saw it was Nora. The * I 
beg a thousand pardons !' was followed by a formal 
greeting, cold almost to rudeness on Dermot's part. 
Nora was again dancing with her heavy dragoon, 
who, by the expression of his eyes, and his whole 
air and manner, appeared considerably smitten ; 
they had paused for a moment's breathing time, 
and the flush on her cheeks caused by the exercise 
made her look — to Dermot's eyes — ^beautiful. She 
had matured during the year of his absence from 
a girl, almost a child, into a woman, though still 
a very fresh girlish-looking woman. He must say 
solhething, standing next to her as he was, and 
what could be more natural for him to say than, 
* Are you engaged for the next dance. Miss Kava- 
nagh?' She was ; she was engaged for every dance 
on the programme. 

* If there is an extra dance, a supper dance, 
may I have the pleasure of dancing it with you ?' 
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'With much pleasure/ she said, looking really- 
pleased. 

* 0, thank you/ he muttered low, and in a 
tone of gratitude not commensurate with the occa- 
sion. 

The supper dance came, and Dermot flew as 
if on the wings of the wind to the end of the 
ball-room, where Nora was sitting by her father, 
declining to dance the extra waltz with numer- 
ous red-coats, who came up and went away in 
succession. 

Just as Dermot was approaching, Mr. Tom 
MuUyns, looking much stouter and more snobbish 
than ever, walked up and asked if he might have 
the pleasure of dancing with Nora. He had failed 
to put into execution his sister's ingenious plan 
for running away with Nora, the fact being that, 
for six months after Mr. Dobbins's proposal, Nora 
had never stirred out alone, but always accom- 
panied her father or brother on their walks or 
rides ; so at last, in despair of accomplishing his 
design, he started for a tour in the United States, 
from which country he had returned about a week 
before this ball, with a bushy black beard, a red 
face, and manners apparently designed to show his 
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contempt of all manners. This was not the first 
time he had spoken to Nora; he had asked her 
repeatedly if she was engaged for the current dance 
and for all future dances, and had seemed but 
half satisfied with her answer in the aflBrmative. 
Now he thought he was sure of securing her, as 
this was an extra dance. But he was met by the 
same chilling answer, spoken in a tone of haughty 
and unveiled dislike ; and as he stood before her, 
with his brows lowering with anger, Dermot quietly 
stepped up, and in an instant Nora had disap- 
peared on his arm amongst the crowd. 

at's a long time since we have met,' said 
Dermot, feeling an unspeakable happiness thriU 
tiirough him at the weight of her hand upon his 
arm — at the thought, so often fancied when far 
away, that he was again at her side. 

* Yes, nearly a year. Miss Eleanor told Arthur 
that you were expected at Christnias, but you never 
came.' 

* Did you miss me ?' 

' O, not the least !' in a most clear decided 
tone. * How do you like the Guards ?* 

* Pretty well, thank you. It's the best kind 
of soldiering, I suppose. I hate London life. By 
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the bye, that reminds me, I ought to thank you 
very much for condescending to dance with me in 
my black coat. I forgot to bring my uniform over 
with me ; and I must say, when first I came into 
the ball-room, I scarcely expected any young lady 
would dance with me, least of all one so sought 
after as my present fair partner.' 

Nora laughed outright, as she always did at 
compliments, which amused her extremely, but 
never seemed to penetrate beneath the surface of 
her intellect. 

' You evidently thought my mind just equal 
to appreciating a person according to the gayness 
or dulness of their clothes. Thank you.' 

As he looked down at her bright sparkling face, 
so happy, so. clear, so open, with that half-defiant 
expression on it which he remembered so well, he 
felt all his old love rush to life, and he suddenly 
decided to shake off that gentle hand, leave the 
ball-room, and start for England at once. He turned 
his head towards the door with a sort of despair- 
ing look as he meditated putting his decision into 
execution ; he made a movement as if to drag 
away his arm. Nora glanced up at him, and was 
startled at the expression of pain on his face. 
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* You are not well, Mr. O'Clery. Let us come 
towards a chair.' And she moYed hastily in the 
direction of the easy-chairs at the upper end of 
the room. 

But he recovered himself in an instant. 

* I am perfectly well, thank you, Miss Kavan- 
agh. I suppose you saw me making a face at that 
clarionet, which is so awfully out of tune. Shall 
we plunge into the giddy whirl ?' 

She looked anxiously at him, but said nothing 
more, and they were soon twirling away with all 
the rest of the non-supper-goers. It was a de- 
lightful waltz ; they were both beautiful dancers, 
so much so, that people stopped their own danc- 
ing to look at them. When they discovered this, 
they immediately stopped, and Dermot, pointing 
to a window which opened out on the lawn — 
which in the daytime was a public archery, cricket, 
and croquet ground — suggested that, as it was un- 
commonly hot, they should go out for a stroll to 
cool themselves. He knew that he ought not to 
go ; and as she consented, and they soon found 
themselves out on the grass in the moonlight, he 
felt he was doing an unprincipled and, for the 
first time in his life, a really blackguard thing; 
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but he could not help it now, and if he had to kill 
ten people in getting out to that lawn, he thought 
he would have done it. 

* How delicious it is out here !' exclaimed Nora ; 
* and how much light that moon is giving for a 
crescent !' Her voice had fallen — as voices gener- 
ally fall out in the moonlight — and to his ears it 
sounded so exquisitely sweet in its low tones, that 
every vibration thrilled through him. 

* Yes,' he said absently, in answer to her re- 
mark. ' And so, you did not miss me, Miss Ka- 
vanagh 7 His voice, too, had fallen, and she 
thought it had a strange tone, so unlike his usual 
tone, that she looked up at him to see if it was 
really he who was speaking. He was looking in- 
tently at her, and their eyes met. What was it 
in that glance of his that made her feel as she 
had never felt before ? What was that which 
seemed to awake to a new Kfe in her, rushing over 
her whole being like a flood, making her heart 
bound and her face crimson ? She felt frightened 
at herself, and turned her head quickly in an op- 
posite direction. He did not speak ; and they both 
walked on in silence for two or three minutes. 

* If you did not miss me, Miss Kavanagh, I 
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missed you.' His voice shook now with a passion 
he did not try to hide. Another moment and he 
would have told her of his love for her, and asked 
her to iharry him ; but a vision of his mother's 
eyes looking up into his came before him; he 
seemed to hear her voice saying, 'You'll be a good 
boy, won't you ?' Yes, he would be a good boy. 
He bit his lip, and pushed his hair roughly off his 
forehead, to try and cool it with the night breeze, 
and he turned his head away from Nora and tried 
to fancy he was sitting at breakfast, surrounded 
by aU his family in the dining-room at home ; 
fancying that was his greatest safeguard in all his 
temptations. 

* I'll tell you what I missed,' said Nora. * I 
missed the books you used to lend me. Papa never 
gets new books, and I've read all the old ones over 
and over again.' 

Dermot did not answer her for two or three 
minutes, then he spoke in his ordinary tone. 

* I'm afraid I have not brought over any new 
ones with me. I came off rather in a hurry,' — ^he 
stopped in an embarrassed way. * I'm only going 
to stay a few days, so I thought it scarcely worth 
whUe to bring much luggage.' 
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^ What short leave !' she said. 
He laughed, though the next instant he 
sighed. 

* It is not because her Majesty wants my ser- 
vices that I am going back ; the truth is, Miss 
Kavanagh, I'm going to be — that is, I mean I 
have business in town which obliges me to re- 
turn;' he stopped abruptly and cleared his throat, 
for his voice was husky. In a minute he went 
on : * If you would tell me the names of any par- 
ticular books that you wanted, I would like so 
very much to send them over to you. I don't 
think you like novels, do you? otherwise there 
are one or two rather good ones out lately;' he 
paused meditatively. * Have you read Morris's 
Earthly Paradise V 

* No. 0, I should like to ! do you think I 
may?' 

* Yes, to be sure ; why not ? I have that in 
my pet book-case, I will send it you the minute I 
get back. You must write and tell me what you 
think of it ; will you ?' 

* No, I can't do that ; I'll tell you when next 
we meet. How glad I shall be to have some new 
poetry !' 
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She had fallen back into her old way of being 
wrapped up in whatever she was talking of at the 
present time. 

* Suppose we were never to meet again T 

His voice was low and hard, from the force of 
the emotion suppressed, and his eyes were fixed 
on her. 

* Why, then we couldn't talk it over,' she said 
simply. 

It was these childlike careless answers which 
unnerved him ; they were so like herself, and so 
unlike any one else. 

* Should you be sorry ?' 

His voice sounded so anxious that she looked 
up in surprise. 

* I should be sorry not to have any more 
books.' 

* Then you only care for me because of the 
books I lend you ?' 

* But I didn't say that I cared for you at all, 
though you do lend me books. Still,' she added 
merrily, * if I were you, I had rather be appre- 
ciated because of my taste in books, than because 
of the smartness of my clothes.' 

At that moment the dragoon, looking very 
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handsome and dashing, stepped quickly out at the 
window and hurried towards them. 

* Our valse is half over. Miss Kavanagh ! I 
have heen looking for you everywhere.' 

Dermot felt as if he would like to knock him 
down, and kick him all round the cricket-ground. 

* I beg your pardon,' said Nora courteously; * I 
am very sorry you should have had such trouble ; 
I did not think the supper dance had done yet.' 

Dermot relinquished her arm with a bow, and 
met the officer's not very conciliating glance with 
a revengeful glare as he folded his arms. He 
stood and watched the couple hurrying up the 
walk and in at the window, and saw the Irish 
diamonds on Nora's neck, and the gold lace and 
medals on the dragoon's coat flash in the sudden 
flood of light ; then he lost sight of them amongst 
the dancers. 

* She loves the dressed-out fool, and will niarry 
him,' he thought, and he groaned. Then his heart 
beat violently, and his eyes blazed. * But I love 
her, and I zvill love her with my whole soul for 
ever and for evermore.' 

He did not speak to Nora again that evening. 
She was dancing when his mother decided that it 
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was time for them to leave the ball. His mother 
said he need not come if he did not like ; but 
he declared he was delighted to go ; and as Mr. 
O'Clery was tired, and John cross, no one made 
any objection to the somewhat early departure. 
Dermot went back to the door of the ball-room, 
after he had his plaid wrapped round him, to take 
one last look at Nora. She was dancing with 
Arthur, and looking as if she was enjoying her- 
self more than at any previous dance. He went 
away calmed to such a degree, that he lit a cigar 
and smoked all the way home. 



CHAPTER VI. 

« 

NoBA. knew that her mother was alive, and that 
she always lived abroad for her health. Her father 
sometimes showed her some of her letters, which 
were short and cold, written in a clear hand, and 
expressed in somewhat high-flown language. Nora 
had always longed to see her ; and the longing had 
deepened very much during the last year. Since 
she had begun to go out, and to want advice about 
a hundred different little things, she had felt what 
a mother might be to her, and consequently real- 
ised her loss more keenly than before. During 
the last few months, she had begun to walk alone 
to the village again, to visit the poor, and to try 
and solace herself in her forlorn position by scold- 
ing Bridget and keeping all the young women 
in general in order. Mr. Kavanagh had been 
obliged to eject Bridget, her husband, and her 
father, mother, grandfather, grandmother, uncles 
and aunts, brothers, sisters, sons and daughters. 
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and other stray belongings, from the farmhouse, 
which for several years they had rented according 
to the fashionable way in Ireland of renting a 
house, which is to live in it a long time without 
paying anything for it, and then to declare it is 
your own, and that have it you will, and keep it 
too ; and whoever dares to turn you out will be 
a robber and a tyrant, and treated accordingly. 
Since Mr. Kavanagh had enforced this ejectment, 
he had received one or two threatening letters; 
and there were strong grounds for suspecting that 
Bridget's husband was the author of them. He 
was, indeed, a very worthless fellow; and Nora 
often lectured Bridget about the duty she lay 
under of reforming him. 

And Bridget shook her head, and said : 
*Arrah, wait a while till yer honour's got a 
husbin yersilf, an' thin ye can tell me if it's so 
mighty aisy to be reformin' 'em.' 

* You should never have married him at all, to 
begin with. You knew what sort of character he 
was from the first.' 

* Well, thin, I liked the bie,' said Bridget apo- 
logetically, wiping her eyes with the corner of her 
apron. 
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*But that's no excuse/ said Nora angrily. 
* You should never like any one that's not good.' 

* Awisha, that's thrue, thin,' said Bridget, 
sighing deeply. 'But he was a broth of a boy 
inthirely when first I seen him.' 

Nora stamped her foot, according to her habit 
when much annoyed. 

* But, Bridget, you are so stupid ! Don't you 
know you should never like a person because they 
are handsome, but only because they are good ?' 

* Arrah, thin, that's all very will for the jintry.' 
*But, Bridget,' screamed Nora, thoroughly 

roused, * don't you know good is good and bad is 
bad amongst everybody ?' 

Bridget succumbed, and was silent. She knew 
of old, in common with most people who were 
acquainted with Nora, that it was useless to* con- 
tradict her on any subject, especially an ethical 
one. 

Bridget and Co., since the ejectment, had 
migrated to a tumble-down hut which stood, or 
rather fell, upon a corner of bleak waste land 
some way beyond Kilclery Wood. Thither Nora 
always went upon a Sunday evening, because that 
was the time Bridget was sure to be at home, as 
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the other days in the week she was out working 
in the fields aU day, and stopped to gossip with 
the neighbours in the village on the way home^ 
and then> when she got home, was so sleepy that 
she went straight to bed after supper. And so it 
became an established fact in the village, that 
Nora walked through the left wing of it every Sun- 
day evening on her way to visit Bridget. 

The ball took place on Friday evening. Der- 
mot had decided to go back to England on Satur- 
day. When Saturday morning came, however, he 
thought he would go out sailing in the Witch 
of Endor instead. So he went, and took out 
Blanche, and Nellie, and Fanny, and Willie with 
him. They had their luncheon on a rock outside 
the bay. They had great fun, and did not come 
back until late in the evening. Dermot decided 
to go back to England on Monday. 

Sunday was a stormy day. The sea was rough; 
the wind blew in gusts from the south-west ; the 
scud flew fast ; and every now and then there was 
a threatening of rain, but it never came. 

Nora spent the early part of the morning with 
Milly. 

' Milly, you dear old thing !' she said, stroking 
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the nose of the old red cow With her right hand, 
while she hung her left arm round her neck, * I 
am very happy to-day; but I don't know why, 
Milly. And you are looking handsomer than ever, 
dear. But I don't think that's why I'm happy, 
Milly. Lay not the flattering unction to your 
soul,' she added, as a line out of her book of 
quotations from Shakespeare came into her head. 

Mangel -wurzels were the only unction Milly 
wished at present to lay to her soul. But to-day 
Nora's mind was soaring above such low things ; 
for once she forgot the baser appetites of her fa- 
vourite, and addressed herself only to that favour- 
ite's soul. 

* I have been happy ever since the ball, Milly ; 
happier than I have ever been in my life before. 
And still, Milly, I don't know why. Perhaps if 
you had been at the ball, dearest, you could tell 
me. I declare you shall go to the next ! It is too 
bad you should not be allowed to go to balls only 
because you are a cow. I am sure you would be- 
have much better than a great many of the ladies. 
And red hair is all the fashion, you know, you 
dear old duck of a thing !' and Nora hugged and 
tissed Milly's rough grizzly throat until Milly 
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boo -booed loudly, thinking herself in danger of 
being strangled, and feeling aggrieved at the non- 
appearance of the mangel -wurzels ; her usual Sab- 
bath festival, she thought, seemed likely on this 
occasion to become a severe fast. * Hush, Milli- 
cent !' said Nora, slapping her nose sharply ; * I 
can't allow you to make that noise on a Sunday 
morning. You have still a great many faults in 
your character which want correcting.' 

* Nollie, NoUie ! where are you 7 shouted Ar- 
thur's voice out of the window of the dairy. 

Nora flew to the dairy. 

* How dare you come here ? You want to steal 
the cream, I suppose ; but you won't get it.' And 
she snapped up a small bowlful of cream, and, 
running with it to a safe at one corner of the 
dairy, stuffed it quickly in, locked the safe-door, 
and put the key in her pocket; then stood up- 
right before him, gave her head a little defiant 
nod, and put her hands behind her back. 

* I could get that key from you if I chose,' he 
said tauntingly. 

* Never ! I would die first !' and her eyes 
flashed. 

*Well, what a temper you have, to be sure!' 
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he exclaimed, staring at her. * You are a regular 
virago.' 

A fight ensued ; but Nora kept the key. After 
a time they made peace, and went to read together 
in Mr. Kayanagh's study. 

Nora sat in a large arm-chair, with her feet on 
a stool, reading, according to Arthur's advice, Mr. 
Dart's translation of Homer. She did not look 
as if she was lounging. Nora never seemed to 
lounge : she always looked on the alert, and ready 
for a start ; she looked spirited even when sitting 
still and absorbed in a book. 

* Well, how do you like it, Noll T said Arthur 
presently, looking up from his Virgil, and leaning 
back in his chair with his arms outstretched, while 
he sighed and yawned. 

' I think that Helen of Troy a worthless wo- 
man,' said Nora decidedly. 

* Helen ? My sweet, adorable, most lovely 
Helen ? How dare you say such a thing ! She 
is the most perfect picture of a penitent that has 
ever been drawn — a true and noble penitent.' 

* Stuff! There's no such thing.' 

* No such thing as a penitent ! I declare, you 
sha'n't read Homer any more !' and he jumped up 
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to snatch the book from her. * You have no more- 
soul than that bookcase.' 

* IVe twenty times more than you. Every one* 
knows I've always been ten times as clever,' said 
Nora, sitting on the book to prevent him from 
getting it, and tossing her head back as if she 
defied him to deny the fact. 

At that instant Milly, who by some means 
best known to herself had got out of her shed, 
put her head in at the open window and gave a 
great snuff. 

* Milly, you angel !' screamed Nora, jumping 
up and rushing to the window. Then, as the 
extreme indiscreetness of her favourite's conduct 
dawned upon her, her tone changed : * Millicent, 
how dare you come out of your shed upon a Sun- 
day morning ? You know you ought not. Really,, 
you have no conscience, you bad cow !' 

She jumped but of the window, and proceeded 
to pull the discomfited Millicent back by her ear 
to the shed. Arthur took possession of the 
Homer she had left on the chair, and stuffed it 
into the top of the bookcase, above where she 
could reach. 

The Kavanaghs dined in the middle of the day 
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on Sundays^ had tea at five, and sapper at nine. 
On this particular Sunday, as soon as tea was 
over, Nora ran upstairs, put on her hat and old 
gray cloak, and, taking a basket of scraps of food 
on her arm, set oflf alone to visit Bridget. 

Bridget's husband Michael was standing before 
the door with a large pipe in his mouth, without 
his coat on, and with his face and his hands as 
black as a chimney-sweep's. He was a fine-look- 
ing man ; but the expression of his face was dis- 
ingenuous, and usually his brows were contracted 
by a scowl. When he saw Nora coming, he slunk 
aside, and tried to hide himself behind a large 
heap of manure which stood in front of the cot- 
tage. 

It was her way always to show bad people she 
disapproved of their conduct, as far as she con- 
veniently could. So she gave him a haughty 
stare, drew up her head, and stalked into the 
cottage. 

Bridget did not get her usual Sabbath scolding 
to-day. Nora was so happy, and in such a good 
temper, that when Bridget poured out all her 
troubles to her, she pitied her instead of blaming 
her. When the unfortunate Bridget had unbur- 
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dened her soul to her on former Sundays, she had 
told her that her misfortunes were a judgment on 
her for her sins, and had consoled her by giving 
it as her opinion that she deserved ten times as 
many. To-day, however, all went merry as mar- 
riage-bells ; and Bridget began to get rather bump- 
tious, and to boast about her virtues, for want of 
a good setting-down. 

About half-past seven Nora took leave of her, 
and set oflf for home with her empty basket on her 
arm. She wore neither hat nor bonnet — ^merely 
the hood of her gray cloak tied tightly under her 
chin, while her brown curls peeped out round her 
forehead. It was a wild evening. The clouds were 
. rushing across the sky as if to catch an express 
train ; the ash-trees, and even the elms, bent low 
as the gust swept over them, and only raised their 
heads for an instant, just time enough to look and 
see if another gust was coming. At least so Der- 
mot always fancied. ' Trees, of course, can see 
the wind,' he thought ; ' their eyes are not dimmed 
with sin like ours.' He was out this evening too, 
wandering about. The fever of his mind would 
not let him rest. 

Nora's path lay through Kilclery wood. The 
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wood grew on thie side of a hill, which sloped to- 
wards the sea till it was sharply broken off by a 
limestone cliff. The waves washed against the 
base of this cliff, and when it was high- water and 
rough weather, dashed half way up it, so that the 
foam flew into the face of any one who stood on 
the edge. It was high-water now, and undeniably 
rough weather. Huge breakers came towards the 
hill with a majestic roll, and then flung them- 
selves with a shock against the limestone wall, 
and threw up sheets of glittering spray, which 
reached nearly to the top of the ash- trees. Though 
the path Nora was walking on was twenty yards 
from the cliff, she felt the shock of each wave dis- 
tinctly. The tall foxgloves all round her shook 
their lilac flowers in wild remonstrance with the 
wind which bent them double ; sea-gulls and cur- 
lews flew screaming in and out amongst the trees, 
taking no notice of, and having no sympathy with, 
the wrongs of the foxgloves. Every now and then 
a little rabbit put his head out of his hole, but 
drew it in again in a great hurry, no doubt re- 
marking to his wife and family, * This disgusting 
wind on still !' 

Nora wondered where all the crows were. *Per- 
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haps/ she thought, ' they have gone for shelter 
into the rabbit-holes. But I don't think the rab- 
bits would much like that. I know my own dear 
duck of a sick rabbit hates crows; he is always 
dreadfully rude to them.' Presently her thoughts 
wandered to the description of the storm in Sir 
Galahad's quest of the Holy Grail. Sir Galahad 
was her favourite hero, her ideal of perfection in 
man. She would have resented with vehemence 
as sacrilegious heresy the supposition that there 
could be more qualities combined in one mortal 
frame. At least she would have resented it a week 
or two ago. Now she thought to herself, as she 
clasped her gray cloak round her, and bent for- 
ward to resist the coming gust, 

'Dermot is like Sir Galahad. He is better; 
for besides Sir Galahad's innocence of heart, he 
has more manly dashing ways. He is Sir Launce- 
lot with Sir Galahad's innocence. How brave he 
is ! He goes out to sea in that little yacht of his 
in the worst weather — weather when even the 
fishermen will not go out — and thinks nothing of 
it ; but he steers so splendidly, nothing ever hap- 
pens to him. He does everything well. Arthur 
says he is the best swimmer he ever saw. And 
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le rides beautifully. I have heard papa say he 
was considered one of the best shots in the county; 
:and whichever side he plays on at cricket is sure 
to win. And still how gentle he is to me, and how 
lie thinks of every little thing he can do to please 
me ! How wonderfully chivalrous too it was of 
him to ask Lady O'Clery to take me in her car- 
riage away from the confirmation, and to do it so 
nicely, without seeming to be doing anything kind ! 
And then what beautiful books he lends me, and 
how cleverly he talks about them !' 

Presently her thoughts wandered to the ball. 

' I wonder if he likes Miss Anastasia MuUyns? 
He danced rather often with her at the ball. She 
is not good enough to speak to him. I do hope, 
for his own sake, he won't be deceived by her. 
What a dreadful mind she has ! I wonder if there 
are many girls like her. If there are, I had much 
rather be with boys — nice boys like dear Arthur 
and Mr. O'Clery. He looked rather pale at the 
ball, and that one time he seemed in dreadful 
pain ; but how bravely he bore it, and turned it 
oflf ! I wonder if he is ill, and if his mother and 
sisters take care of him T 

Just then she looked up, and saw at some 
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distance up the path a male figure looming in the 
windy atmosphere. Her heart gave a bound. 

' Mr. O'Clery,' she thought. ' How odd now, 
just as I was thinking of him !* 

But at the second glance she thought the 
figure looked too large and bulky to be Dermot. 
A few steps more, and she could no longer be 
deceived; the heavy roll, as if his own grandeur 
was too much for him, was unmistakable. 

' 0, horror !* she thought ; ' it is Mr. Mul- 
lyns !* 

She felt all her blood rush back to her heart, 
while she stood still to decide what she would 
do. 

* It is too late to run away,' she thought ; * he- 
sees me now. Advance boldly and meet the foe,* 
she decided. So on she walked, with a firm step 
and raised head. 

' How do you do. Miss Kavanagh ? So glad 
to see you ! This is a most fortunate meeting !' 

* Good-evening, Mr. Mullyns. I am hurrying 
home. Don't let me take you out of your way.' 

* Well, considering I came on purpose to meet 
you, it won't be taking me much out of my way if 
I go with you. I scarcely got a word with you at 
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the ball, you were so taken up with the red-coats.' 
He paused, as he turned round to walk by her sidor 

Nora was silent. 

After a few moments he began in a low voice^ 
' IVe been away a long time ; it seems to me a 
tremendously long time, because of not seeing you^ 
I daresay you've found it dull enough too;' and he 
looked at her. 

' Not at all.' 

He frowned, and for an instant did not reply ; 
then he said, 'Well, I should have thought a 
winter at that wretched little Ballynagh, without 
horses and no society, about the slowest thing in 
creation. You must have had about enough of it 
by this time. I should think you are beginning, 
to wish for a change.' 

* In my present position, certainly I am ; but 
there seems no chance of it.' 

She meant her position at that moment, as- 
she implied by her satirical tone. 

He either accidentally or purposely misunder- 
stood her. 

*No chance. Miss Kavanagh! you are mis- 
taken there. You have got this moment such a 
chance as you'll not have again in your life. Here 
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am I, ready to take you at once out of all this 
dnlness and stupidity, and to put you into such 
society as you never mixed in in your life ; so that 
you might be the gayest person in Ireland, if you 
<;hose, instead of the dullest, cooped up there with 
two agents — ' 

* Stop !' she said. 

He did stop both talking and walking, and 
stood still and stared at her. 

* Mr. Mullyns, I desire you to leave me this 
instant.' 

He flushed crimson and looked as if hesitating 
for a moment, then said, 

'I would do anything in the world for you. 
Miss Kavanagh ; anything in the world but — 
really I cannot do that ; I have something so par- 
ticular to say to you. I came here to-day on pur- 
pose to meet you, and ask you if you had not got 
tired of this life you are leading, and if you were 
not sorry you refused me last summer.' 

Nora had turned to walk away; but he was 
following, keeping close at her side. He hurried 
himself, and spoke faster than he had ever spoken 
in his life. 

* My father is as much against the match as 
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ever; in fact, neither lie nor my mother would 
give their consent if I went on my knees ; so I 
thought the best way was to take the law into my 
own hands^ and ask you if you would do the same. 
Here' — and he fumbled in. his waistcoat-pocket — 
' is a special license. Old Dobbins is ready wait- 
ing. I bribed him by declaring I and his lord- 
ship would use all our influence to get him a 
bishopric. He was against it at first; but that 
Ijrought him round. Here's the ring even — see. 
There's a carriage waiting just there' — and he 
pointed with his thumb to the road at the far end 
of the wood — ' a capital pair of horses, who go 
like shot. We should soon have the ceremony 
over ; catch the nine-o'clock train for Dublin, and 
the early boat for Holyhead, and get away abroad 
somewhere almost before we were missed. Come, 
do consent ; do, I say, or else I shall have to take 
the law into my own hands and carry you off.' 

Nora looked round from side to side for an 
instant. Then she bounded over a heap of briars 
which stood on her left, ran down the slope 
through the coltsfoot, jumped sojne low-growing 
tamerisk, and in another moment stood on the 
^dge of the cliff. 
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Fortunately the wind was on shore, or she 
would not have stood there long. It blew her 
hair over her forehead, and dashed her cloak about 
with a flapping noise, like the noise of the sails 
of a yacht when she is tacking. In an instant 
a huge wave came, and as it broke on the cliff 
flung a shower of spray over her. 

Mr. MuUyns had followed her down the slope, 
and was now about seven yards off. She looked 
at him with her eyes flashing as she shook the 
spray off her hair and glowing cheeks. 

'The instant you pass that ash-tree,' — she 
pointed to an ash bent double by the gale, — ' I'll 
jump into the water.' 

Even if he had known nothing of Nora's cha- 
racter, there was a decision in her voice which made 
him as sure she would do it as that she stood there 
He paused about a foot from the ash-tree. As he 
stood still, he wondered if any woman in the world 
would have courage, when it came to the point, 
to jump into those foaming breakers, which he 
cbuld see from where he stood rolling like moun- 
tains towards the cliff. If it had been any other 
woman in the world but Nora, he would not havo 
hesitated to go on as he had begun ; but it was 
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Nora, and as he looked at her with her head thrown 
back and her eyes fixed on hun with an expression 
of scorn and defiance, he felt glad to shrink a little 
behind the ash-tree. He felt terribly afraid she 
might fall in. 

* If you will come off the edge of that horrid 
cliff, I swear to you, on my word, I will not come 
near you.' 

* Thank you,' she said, in a clear ringing voice, 
^ but the waves are safer than your word.' 

After that he slunk completely behind the tree. 
As he did so, Nora saw a man walking along the 
path at the top of the wood. He evidently did not 
see them, and the violence of the wind was so great 
that she knew he would not hear her if she screamed 
at the highest pitch of her voice. Would he turn 
his head and see them, or would he pass on with- 
out noticing them? He seemed so occupied in 
holding on his hat and bending forward to resist 
the gale, that it appeared unlikely he would look 
either to the right or the left. He was passing 
them. Another minute, and he had passed them 
and was going steadily on. Suddenly he took his 
hand off his hat — that instant it blew away, rolled 
along the ground for a few yards, and was stopped 
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by a low bush at one side of the path. As he 
turned round to run after it, his eye was caught 
by the two figures at the edge of the cliflf. He 
put his hand up to shelter his eyes as he looked 
steadily at them for a minute. Then, forgetting 
his hat, he bounded as fast as his legs would carry 
him over the briars and underwood, dashed past 
TomMullyns, and in a few seconds Dermot O'Clery^ 
out of breath, and with his light curls blowing 
about like wisps of straw, stood at Nora's side. 

'Miss Kavanagh, what are you doing here? 
Do you see how near you are to the edge of the 
cliflf? For goodness' sake come off!' and he took 
hold of her arm to pull her away from her terribly 
dangerous position by main force. 

She grew as white as the foam which was dashed 
all over her. 

* 0, I am glad to see you ! You will protect 
me!' 

* Protect you !' he exclaimed, staring at her. 
Then for the first time he seemed to notice Tom 

• MuUyns. 

As he stood and stared first at one and then 
at the other, some glimmering of the state of 
aflfairs seemed to dawn upon his mind. As it 
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did SO his face got crimson. He walked up to 
Mr. Mullyns. 

* What are you doing here ?' 

* I've as much right here as you;' and he drew 
up his broad figure, while he stared impudently at 
Dermot. 

Dermot was a thin man, only about middle 
height, while Tom Mullyns was a large stout man 
rather over six feet. 

* No, you've not,' said Dermot ; * this is my 
father's ground, and I am here as his represen- 
tative ; and I order you to go oflf it at once, and 
if you don't, I'll make you !' 

' I'd like to see you,' was the rejoinder, as he 
dealt Dermot a stinging blow in his face. 

Dermot staggered back a step or two ; he was 
not prepared for such a sudden opening of hostili- 
ties. He recovered himself, however, in a second, 
and rushed at Tom Mullyns, paying him back with 
a blow ten times as strong as the one he had re- 
ceived. After a few pretty hard blows, they closed 
with each other and wrestled. 

Dermot had naturally great strength in his 
muscles ; at Eton he had been a first-rate wrestler, 
and though he was out of practice now, a science 
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learnt in youth is never forgotten ; he was in toler- 
ably good training too, and in this last point had 
an immense advantage over his antagonist, who 
was in the very worst possible condition. 

They had both lost their self-control, and the 
struggle was desperate. It only lasted two or three 
minutes, then Dermot flung his antagonist with a 
heavy thump on the ground, and fell over him. 

In falling Tom MuUyns dashed the side of his 
forehead against the stem of the ash-tree, and lay 
stunned. 

Dermot jumped up in an instant, and began 
kicking him with all his might towards the edge 
of the cliflf. As usual with him, his passions when 
roused got the upper hand of his better nature, 
-and his rage so carried him away, that for the 
moment he literally did not know what he was 
doing — his face was crimson, and his eyes glared 
like a tiger's. He kicked so violently that it took 
him scarcely a minute to get his fallen foe within 
.a foot of the edge of the cliflf — one kick more, 
and he would have rolled over into the waves, 
which was evidently what Dermot intended he 
should do. 

But the next kick — and a good hard one it was 
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too — fell on Nora's side. Suddenly, before Dermot 
had time to stop himself, she had knelt down by 
Tom Mullyns, and caught hold of the collar of his 
coat with both her hands. 

'Do you see what you are doing?' she said, 
looking up at Dermot with flashing eyes ; ' do you 
want to commit a murder ?' 

' Get away !' he said, pushing her shoulder ; 
' I'll kick him — I will kick him !' 

' If you kick him over, you will kick me over 
too, then. If you like to kick us both over, you can.' 

At first it seemed not unlikely that he would, 
for he appeared to have lost the command of his 
senses. 

Poor Nora began to think the fates had decreed 
she was to get into the sea that afternoon some- 
how or other. 

Dermot stood and stared, first at her, and 
then at his insensible foe. As he did so, a large 
wave broke against the cliff, and sent a sheet of 
spray all over them, drenching them to the skin. 

The shock of cold revived Tom Mullyns. He 
opened his eyes, and stared about for a minute, 
then sat up and shook himself. As he did so, he 
groaned suddenly, and put his hand to his head. 

VOL. II. a 
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* Come/ said Nora authoritatively to Dermot, 
* pull him up. He said his carriage was over in 
that direction/ she pointed to the part of the wood 
where the cross-roads met ; ' we must help him to it.' 

Nora always gave her commands so dictatori- 
ally — as if she did not contemplate the possibility 
of being disobeyed — that it was not easy to disobey 
her. She began to drag Tom Mullyns up by his 
left arm, while she signed to Dermot to take the 
right. 

He stood for a moment in hesitation. But the 
cold bath had also brought him to his senses ; and 
when he saw Nora struggling unsuccessfully to 
raise Tom Mullyns' helpless and still half-stupe- 
fied form to its feet, he could not help going to 
her assistance. He seized hold of his late anta- 
gonist's shoulder, and soon dragged him up to a 
standing position. With considerable difficulty, 
he and Nora each supporting one of his arms, con- 
trived to get him safely up the hill to the carriage. 
Having put him in and shut the door, Nora told 
the astonished coachman to drive to Briansbeg as 
fast as possible, as his master was ill. 

Then she and Dermot stood together in silence, 
and watched the carriage rattle away down the 
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hill at full speed. When it was out of sight, they 
turned round and looked at each other. 

' I beg your pardon, Miss Kavanagh, for strik- 
ing you,' said Dermot, as he put his hands behind 
his back, and looked down in a penitential manner. 
* I'm afraid I must have hurt you very much ; I 
am very sorry.* 

'0, it doesn't matter a bit,' said Nora. 'I 
didn't mind, because you didn't mean it.* She 
looked away and seemed embarrassed. After a 
minute or two, she spoke in a low tone, * I owe my 
life to you, Mr. O'Clery ; I'm sure I don't know 
how to thank you — ' she paused, her voice was 
choked by emotion. 

He stood with his eyes fixed on her. There 
was a deep glow on her cheeks, which were still 
wet with spray, her brown curls hung moist and 
glistening round her forehead, her eyes for once in 
her life were fixed on the ground, and her lips were 
slightly parted, so that her mouth did not look as 
obstinate and ill-tempered as usual. To an ordi- 
nary observer she would have appeared merely a 
fresh, pleasant-looking girl. To his eyes she 
looked like a beautiful angel, and as he looked at 
her he felt a devotion of love unlike any he had 
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ever felt before. Were not all his former loves — 
even his affection for Florence — superficial fancies 
compared to the passion which had now taken pos- 
session of his heart ? He knew now that he had 
never really loved any one but Nora. Now he 
knew that he loved at last to the full capabilities 
of his nature — that it was not possible he could 
love more than he loved Nora. And yet he was 
bound in honour not to tell her of his feelings, not 
to let her suspect them by the slightest look or 
tone. For what could she ever be to him ? — ^he, 
an engaged man, going back the next day to Eng- 
land, to marry before the month was out a young 
lady he had been engaged to since last November. 
He determined to be very cold and severe to her, 
and to have himself under perfect control. 

* You have nothing to thank me for. Miss Ka- 
vanagh,* he said coldly. 

He drew himself up, folded his arms, and looked 
resolutely away from her. 

She did not notice the coldness of his voice, 
she was too much occupied trying to keep down 
her tears and the choking feeling in her throat. 

* I have rather to thank you for preventing me 
from drowning that — that — ' 
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Just at that moment a gust of wind swept over 
the top of the hill where they stood ; so great was 
its violence, that it obliged them both to run se- 
veral yards, and Nora only prevented herself from 
being carried much farther by flinging her arm 
round a tree. 

* We had better get down into the shelter as 
fast as we can,* shouted Dermot, coming up to her. 
* Perhaps, if you will take my arm, you will find 
it easier to get along/ 

She took his arm ; and in a few minutes they 
found themselves in a sheltered barley-field. There 
was a path suflSciently wide for two along the side 
of the barley, which was just enough disturbed by 
the wind to wave about with an undulating motion. 

There was an awkward silence for some mi- 
nutes. Dermot had far too much delicacy to at- 
tempt to ask for an explanation of the strange 
position he had found Nora in unless she volun- 
teered of her own free will to give it. Presently 
he said, with a wry face and a comical tone of 
mock grief, 

^ This is uncommonly promising weather for a 
person who has a long sea - passage before him 
to-morrow.* 
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'Are you really going to-morrow?' Her 
tone, much against her wish, was sad and disap- 
pointed. 

* Well, I am afraid I must. You see, 1 have 
an engagement of importance. The fact is' — he 
gave a gasp — * I am going to — going to be' — an- 
other gasp, as if he was in great pain — *I am 
going to be' — ^he. gave a low groan, and turned his 
head away. 

Nora looked up at him in astonishment, and 
saw on his face the same look of pain as it had 
worn for an instant at the ball. 

* 0, you are ill !' she exclaimed. * You must 
sit down and rest — here, on this tree. The exer- 
tion has been too much for you — no wonder.' 

* I am perfectly well, thank you,' he said sternly, 
as he drew himself up and compressed his lips. *I 
was going to say, I have an engagement to ride 
in a steeplechase for one of my brother officers; so 
that I fear I must go back ; at least, having pro- 
mised, I could not well disappoint him.' (This 
was true ; he had undertaken to ride one of An- 
struther's horses for him in a steeplechase that 
day week.) 

'No, I suppose not,' she said, with a slight 
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sigh. * I hope you will win.' She still looked 
anxiously at him, but he had recovered his colour 
and the command of his countenance. 

* Thank you very much, I am sure/ he said, 
bending his head. After a moment, he added, ' I 
can't say how sorry I am to be obliged to go.' 

'I am sorry,' she said sincerely. 

' If you express the least wish that I should 
stay, I certainly won't go.' 

*0, no! you must go, if you have promised,' she 
said, shocked at the idea of his breaking his word. 

* I thought you did not like me,' he said bit- 
terly. I 

She looked up in astonishment. 

*What do you mean?' she said, staring at him. 

* Why,' he said, flushing with a look of indig- 
nation, * of course, unless you didn't care a pin 
about me, you would not be so anxious to get rid 
of me. But I knew you disliked me ever since 
you refused to see me that day last year when I 
was going away, though you knew quite well it 
was my last day, and that perhaps we might not 
meet again for years.' 

' When ? what day ?' She looked amazed. 

* Why, the last day before I left home, last 
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autumn. I rode up on purpose to say good-bye 
to you. Of course, I knew that you must have 
seen me coming up the avenue; and still, you told 
the servant not to admit me. I knew then you 
must hate me.' 

* This is the first I have heard of it,* said Nora. 
* Who answered the door ?' 

* One of the stable-boys.' 

* Jonas ? He never told me. I suppose I was 
out in the fields at the back of the house. He 
ought to have told me. But — ^but there is some 
excuse for him, for I told him not to admit any 
gentlemen ever, unless papa or Arthur were at 
home. I wanted to avoid seeing Mr. Dobbins 
and Mr. MuUyns.' 

* And you did not want to avoid seeing me T 

* No ; I should have liked to have seen you.' 
Nora so seldom said anything gracious or flat- 
tering, that when she did, it came with peculiar 
force. 

' 0, if I had only known this before !' he groaned 
to himself. * Too late now ! too late ! 0, that I 
might die ! Why did she tell me ?' 

* I think I remember the day now,' said Nora 
meditatively. * I was out in the farmyard all the 
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morning. You said you came in the morning, did 
you not ?* 

' Yes.' He paused for a minute. * Then you 
don't disKke me ?' 

' No' — she smiled — * I like you.' 

To his dying day he could never tell why he 
looked at her then. He did not mean to. He had 
hitherto looked studiously on the ground or at the 
barley, and he had intended to go on looking at 
these interesting objects. But by some extra- 
ordinary chance he turned his head, and his eyes 
rested on Nora. She looked very pretty, with her 
gray hood tied tightly under her chin, and her 
brown curls forcing themselves out from under it 
all round her forehead. Her eyes were sparkling 
with pleasure, and there was a warm glow on her 
cheeks which enhanced their brightness. Her lips 
still were slightly parted, as if drinking in joy at 
every breath ; those lips which had just said, ' I 
like you !' 

Dermot looked at her in silence for some mi- 
nutes. Then he spoke in a tone unlike any she 
had heard him use before. 

' Miss Kavanagh, if you are so good as to tell 
me that you like me, you will let me tell you — 
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not that I like you, but that I love you with my 
whole soul. From the first moment I saw you, I 
loved you ; and I have loved you ever since. I 
would have spoken before this — would that I had! 
— but I thought that you did not like me. I have 
never loved any one else. I never could love any 
one but you ; and if you tell me that you don't 
love me, I shall die ; but if you tell me that you 
do — 'he stopped walking, and stood with his eyes 
fixed on her. ' Tell me ! 0, tell me, quick !' His 
voice was almost a whisper, from the intensity of 
his anxiety, and she could hear his breath coming 
in gasps. 

* I do !' she said frankly, looking in his face. 

What moments were those which followed ! 
Each wished they could have lasted for ever. As- 
to Dermot, Florence, honour, and common prin- 
ciple were all forgotten ; he seemed bathed in an 
ocean of joy which washed out recollection of the 
past. Nora Kavanagh seemed to him the only 
thing in existence, the only thing that ever hai 
existed, or ever would exist. Whether there were 
fields or trees or gates, he did not know, but that 
there was Nora Kavanagh he knew full well. He 
could not have told his own name if he had been. 
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asked, but he could have told the last thing Nora 
said, word for word. He drew from her the de- 
lightful confession that she had always liked him 
— yes, even the time she had quarrelled with him 
for saying there were some temptations mortal 
man could not resist. She also began to discover 
that, though she had liked the books he lent her 
very much for their own sake, she had liked them 
even more because he had lent them to her ; and 
it was his questions which led her to this dis- 
covery. What a confession for a blue stocking ! 
Had every gate between every field they walked 
through, as they pushed it open, turned out to 
have been made of roses and gold, they would not 
have been surprised. They instinctively chose the 
longest and most secluded path to Ballynagh, and 
lingered over every step. Heart spoke to heart ; 
every word they said only made them love each 
other more and more. Each found the other pos- 
sessed a mine of beauty in their souls, whose exist- 
ence, much as they had loved each other hitherto, 
they had never guessed at; indeed, they themselves 
had never guessed at it, until it was brought to 
light at the touch of a master passion. 

Long before they reached Ballynagh the moon 
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was shining brightly, except when obscured by a 
flying cloud, and was their only lamp to show 
ihem the briars and stones and muddy spots 
which lay in their path. But they did not care. 
The light in each other's eyes was sujQScient to 
have guided them on a succession of the darkest 
nights from pole to pole. 

As they approached the swing-gate which led 
into Ballynagh, they discerned in the shadowy 
distance a figure leaning on it. The sight" recalled 
them, as it were, from heaven to earth. 

*We shall soon have to part,' said Dermot 
with a groan. ' You must not forget me before 
io-morrow morning.', 

' yes, I certainly shall,' she said, looking 
,up at him with a smile. * I shall say, " Who can 
this be ?" when I see you walking up the avenue.' 

He looked down at her. 

* What time do you breakfast ?' he asked. 

' At eight.' 

'We don't breakfast until half -past nine — 
.generally near ten. I'm not always down then — 
I'm dreadfully lazy; but to-morrow morning I 
sha'n't be. I'll come up here very early — say six, 
^0 that we can talk till eight. And then I could 
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sit out on the lawn, while you have your break- 
fast ; and then you could come out, and we could 
talk again till near ten ; for I could run all the 
way home, and it would not take me twenty mi- 
nutes.' 

She laughed — such a happy joyous laugh that 
it made Dermot's heart bound. 

* But what will you do all the time that I am 
cooking the breakfast 7 

* 0, that horrid cooking !' he exclaimed, laugh- 
ing. ' But, thank goodness ! you won't have much 
more of it to do. I must come up and speak to 
Mr. Kavanagh after breakfast ;' and he looked per- 
plexed, and frowned a little. ' Come what may, 
darling, you will be true to me ;' and he looked 
down into her eyes with an intense gaze of love, 
that would have awed her, had not her own heart 
so thoroughly responded to it. 

Before they had time to say any more, they 
reached the gate, and found Arthur leaning on it 
smoking. 

' Why, Nora,' he exclaimed, * we thought you 
were lost ! I was just going to set oflf and look for 
you. How do you do, O'Clery ?' 

He shook hands with Dermot; but looked 
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grave, and did not ask him to come inside the 
gate ; so he said good-bye to Nora there. 

'At seven to-morrow morning here/ he whis- 
pered. 

She gave her head a little shake. 

* No, please ; not till after breakfast. Good- 
bye.' 

What a clasp of the hand that last one was ! 
What a glance, or, rather, what a long deep look 
into each other's eyes, as if they would melt them- 
selves into one being, and so never have to part ! 
But they separated at last; and Dermot walked 
slowly away, looking back every few steps. 

* Well, I must say, Nora, I think your conduct 
is peculiar,' said Arthur, as they walked together 
up the avenue. * It's not the sort of thing young 
ladies generally do, to go walking about the coun- 
try at this hour of the night alone with a young 
man.' 

Nora got crimson, and was going to answer, 
when her father suddenly appeared walking hur- 
riedly towards them. She ran to meet him, and 
threw her arms round his neck. 

'Why, my child,' he exclaimed, as he kissed 
her burning cheeks, 'we thought that you were 
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lost ! Where have you been ? And how hot your 
face is ! You've been running, and overheated 
yourself, though I've so often told you not.' 

' Papa,' she said, in a low but distinct voice, 
as she looked frankly into her father's face, ' papa, 
dear papa, Mr. O'Clery says he loves me, and has 
asked me to marry him.' 

He started back, and stared at her. 

* I was walking home from Bridget's, when I 
met him in the wood.' She stopped for an in- 
stant. Her quick instinct saw the unpleasant — 
it might be the dangerous — consequences which 
would ensue if she told about Mr. MuUyns's con- 
duct ; for her father's temper was violent when it 
was aroused. She did not choose to get him or 
her brother into a scrape or quarrel ; so, with a 
quickness of decision which was natural to her, 
she took the determination to say nothing about 
it then or ever. * And he helped me along because 
the wind was so high ; and then he told me. And 
he said he had loved me a long time, and never 
loved any one else, and he would have spoken 
before, only he thought I did not like him. Was 
it not humble of him, papa ? And he is coming up 
to see you to-morrow, papa, to get your consent.' 
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Arthur had come up by this time. 
' What a kissing and fuss !' he exclaimed • 
' One would think you had been parted ten years.' 

* 0, Arthur, dearest Arthur/ she said, turning 
to him with a glowing face, * I'm so happy !' 

*I'm sure I'm glad to hear it,' said Arthur. 
' Has Bridget promised to get Michael to mend 
his ways ? or has Milly eaten a double quantity of 
mangels ?' 

She laughed from the joy of her heart. 

' My child,' said Mr. Kavanagh, looking at her 
with an expression of surprise and anxiety, * what 
answer did you give Mr. O'Clery ?' 

She looked up at him with those clear open 
eyes, which would have been bold, had they not 
been so innocent. 

* I told him I loved him, papa, because I did.' 
' 0, ho !' said Arthur. ' So this accounts for 

all the staring at each other, and shaking hands, 
which went on at the gate. I thought it looked 
rather like Eomeo and Juliet. Well, I congratu- 
late you, Nol ! O'Clery's a capital fellow. What 
glorious sails you'll have in the Witch of Endor !' 
*My child,' said her father gravely, 'I think 
you should have consulted me before you gave 
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an unconditional consent to Mr. O'Clery's pro- 
posal.' 

Nora flushed. 

* Of course, papa, I should not think of being 
engaged to him without your consent ; but I could 
not tell him that I did not like him, when I did.' 

' It is my fault,* said Mr. Kavanagh, with a 
deep sigh; ^I am the one to blame. I should 
have looked after you better. A mother is the 
only person in afiairs of this sort ;' and he sighed 
more deeply than ever, and walked on, looking 
haggard and careworn. *I never saw anything 
was going on. I must say, Arthur, I think you 
might have told me.' 

' Why, how was I to know ? She never makes 
me her confidant.' 

* You two are always together. I thought she 
would be sure to tell you everything. But,' and 
he sighed deeper than ever, ' of course, a brother 
is very difierent from a mother.' 

'But, papa/ said Nora, whose joyous face 
looked damped, ' have I done anything wrong ? I 
thought you would be so pleased. Mr. O'Clery 
is so excellently good, every one must like him. 
And I daresay he would have asked your leave 

VOL. n. H 
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first, only there was — we happened to be walking 
together, and he was going away to-morrow.' 

' You have done nothing wrong, my child. I 
am the most to blame; and next, Mr. O'Clery. 
Of course, he had not got the consent of his own 
father and mother ?' 

'No,' said Nora doubtfully; 'but I should 
think he will get it, papa, as soon as he goes 
home.' 

Mr. Kavanagh shook his head, and sighed. 

M doubt if he will ever get it ; and, until he 
does, I shall be obliged to withhold mine.' 

Nora turned pale — so pale that Arthur was 
frightened. 

' Keep up your courage,' he whispered in her 
ear. 'O'Clery always gets his own way in the 
end. And even if Mr. and Mrs. O'C. make a fuss 
at first, they are sure to give-in in a week or two. 
It will be all right yet, you'll see ;' and he gave 
her hand a little squeeze to encourage her. 

She gave his hand a warm pressure in return, 
while she looked at him with an expression of 
gratitude which he did not soon forget. - 

They had reached the house. Mr. Kavanagh 
went in first, looking very grave. They all went 
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into the drawing-room^ and had tea. Nora's bright 
joy was saddened. They were a silent party, and 
soon finished their tea, and retired to bed. Mr. 
Kavanagh kissed Nora very often, and with a ten- 
derness he had never shown to her before, as he 
bid her good-night ; and Arthur gave her hand a 
most encouraging shake. 

Arthur's own love-aflfair with Miss Eleanor 
O'Clery was not in the most promising condition. 
Mr. and Mrs. O'Clery had refused their consent to 
the engagement which Miss Eleanor had seen fit 
to form at the Briansbeg wedding-breakfast, and 
had been exceedingly angry with her for making 
it. They forbade Arthur to go to Eolclery Castle, 
or Eleanor to go to Ballynagh. They could not, 
however, prevent their meeting at parties in the 
neighbourhood ; and there they carried on many 
a sly little bit of flirtation. Dermot took her part, 
and told his father and mother that they would 
not find it easy to meet a better fellow than Arthur 
Kavanagh, and pleaded vigorously in favour of the 
match, but as yet without success. 

That night Nora forgot to say her prayers, for 
the first time in her life. Her thoughts were so 
occupied with Dermot, and with the warm pas- 
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sionate love which had sprang to life in her heart, 
that she forgot that there was anything cold or 
formal in the world; and her prayers were the 
most cold and formal things she Igiew of. 



CHAPTER VII. 

When first Nora got up the next morning every- 
thing in her room looked beautiful to her. The 
old furniture looked picturesque and charming. 
In its best days it had been of the commonest 
description, and was now much the worse for 
wear; yet when first she opened her eyes on it 
that morning, she thought she had never seen 
anything so pretty. She got up, flung open her 
window, and looked out on the lawn, and saw the 
sheep lying in a circle under the branches of the 
old beech-tree, for the sun even at that early hour 
was warmer than they approved of. 

It was a lovely day after the gale ; there was 
not a cloud in the sky, or a breath stirring in the 
air; the leaves — even those of the mountain ash 
and the acacia-trees — lay as still as if sitting for 
their photograph. There was a continual hum 
kept up by the grasshoppers, and every now and 
then came a ^ croak, croak' from a corn-crake in a^ 
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hayfield at one side of the lawn. Then a burst 
of song came from some thrushes in a beech- 
grove at the foot of the lawn. It seemed to 
Nora as if they were saying, 'Hark at that hideous 
old corn-crake, he is quite a disgrace to our race ; 
let's try and drown his voice.' 

Beyond the beech-grove the ground fell gradu- 
ally to the shore of the bay ; but Nora could not see 
that fall of ground, for the grove hid it ; but beyond 
the tops of the trees she could see the water, 
looking in the sunshine like a sheet of gold, as it 
stretched away to a hill at the other side of the bay ; 
but she could scarcely see the hill, because there 
was such a haze indicative of coming heat that 
morning, that objects at even a slight distance had 
a shadowy outline. A subdued buzz of bees came 
from the limes, and blue and white butterflies 
flew backwards and forwards close to the window, 
on their voyage from a bed of heliotrope in front 
of the house to the garden, which was shut . in 
with shrubs at the side where the drawing-room 
was. There was a smell of freshly-cut hay, min- 
gled with a smell of lime-blossoms, and altogether 
a general freshness sparkled in the air, though it 
was so still. 
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Nora thought she never had seen the place 
looking so lovely. Everything to-day looked 
lovely ; the commonest things looked mnch more 
lovely than the loveliest things had looked hither- 
to. She watched the rays of the sun gilding the 
leaves of the copper beech, and making the under- 
most leaves of a young oak-tree look like trans- 
parent green ganze, and she thought, * The sun is 
shining to-day ; has it ever shone before ?' Then 
she sighed from the depth of her happiness. * He 
will be here soon. In an hour or two I shall see 
him, and he is my very own !' Her whole face 
glowed, and she looked so unlike herself, that even 
Milly would scarcely have recognised her. ' How 
soon shall I see him ? He said he would be here 
at six, and it is past six now ; but then I told him 
not to come until after breakfast, — perhaps he 
won't mind me.' So she began to dress very fast. 
'If he does come, would it be right of me to 
neglect getting breakfast ready for papa to talk to 
him ? Eight ! what is right ? Is it not righter 
of me to love him, and to think of no one but 
him, than to do anything else on earth ? Is not 
love the only right thing ? Everything must be 
wrong which is not love.' It seemed her prayers 
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were wrong, for she forgot them again to-day. 
Love had not the most remote connection with 
them; so, according to her new view of ethics, they 
were wrong. She was soon dressed; and taking 
up her old straw hat, she ran downstairs, let her- 
self out at the hall-door, and walked quickly down 
the avenue towards the swing gate. Before she 
reached it she met Arthur, smoking. He was al- 
ways an early riser, and generally went the round 
of the farm before breakfast. 

* Good-morning, Nora creina ; how are you to- 
day ?' and he sang, 

* O, there's nothing half so sweet in life 
As Love's young dream. 

Are you setting oflf to walk to Kilclery ?' 

She shook hands with him, while she laughed 
a ringing, joyous laugh. 

'Yes, of course I am. I am going to take 
Milly, but I don't want you.' 

Her voice betrayed such a depth and fulness of 
happiness, that Arthur trembled when he thought 
of the uncertainty of her prospects. 

'Ha, Milly's nose is out of joint now;' and he 
shook the bough of an arbutus -tree that grew 
close to the gate, that some of the berries might 
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fall down, for Nora was particnlarly fond of eating 
them. 'There, there's a wedding-breakfast for 
you !' he exclaimed, as a shower fell at her feet. 

She began to pick them up and eat them. 

' Arthur, dearest,' she said, after she had eaten 
a handfal, 'do you think that Mr. and Mrs. O'Clery 
will be likely to refase their consent ?' 

Her voice trembled, and her cheeks were 
flushed. 

' We-11,' said Arthur, in a tone of deliberation, 
as he took his pipe out of his mouth, and blew 
away a cloud of smoke, ' at first there might be 
some fuss, you know ; but O'Clery has always had 
his own way in that family, and so I think most 
likely he'll have it now. This is a matter most 
fellows have their own way about in the end ;' and 
he sighed as he thought how unlikely notwith- 
standing it was that he should have his own way 
about marrying Miss Eleanor. 

' I know, of course, I am not good enough. I 
am so bad in myself, and so uneducated, and so 
poor besides ;' and she stood with her eyes fixed 
on the ground — a position so unusual to her that 
she looked quite odd. 

'Well, you've got a very bad temper, cer- 
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tainly, but you have not murdered any one yet ; 
so, after all, you may not be so bad as you look. 
Then as to education, I don't really know what's 
to be done with a person who does not like Homer 
and abuses Helen. Poor you are, in all con- 
science, and so we all are, goodness knows !' and 
he sighed, as he pushed his hat on the back of 
his head, and walked along doggedly with his 
hands in his trousers-pockets. 

Nora walked on by him, eating her berries, 
and still looking down. Presently she said, with 
a smile, as if speaking to herself, 

*I was quite determined never to marry; I 
thought, if I did, I should not be able to have my 
own way.* 

* And do you think you will have it now ?' 

* His way will be iliy way.' 

'I'd like to see it!' and Arthur burst out 
laughing. -* You began by having your own way, 
and your own way you'll have to the end of the 
chapter.' 

* Of course I shall ; because, as I tell you, it 
will be my way as much as his way;' and her 
eyes softened, as if she was thinking of something 
very beautiful. 
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' But suppose it was a wrong way ?' 

Her face flushed with anger. 

*It could not be. No way of his could be 
wrong. How dare you say such a thing ! ' 

' 0, come/ he said, laughing ; ' O'Clery's a very 
good fellow, but he's not a mediseval saint. Why 
now, suppose, for instance, that he wanted to buy 
a forty-ton yacht — which I happen to know he 
does, for he told me so — and that you knew he 
hadn't money to pay for it, but was already in 
debt — ^would your way be his way then ?' 

* He might want to buy it, but that's quite a 
different thing from buying it ; if it was his way 
to buy it, he'd have bought it before now.' 

* But he might have been too good to buy it 
until now ; we all get worse and worse the longer 
we live; and perhaps he has now just got bad 
enough to buy it, though he hasn't money to pay 
for it.' 

'Stuff!' and she stamped her foot. * I'll tell 
you what it is, you get foolisher and foolisher 
the longer you live. You are more foolish now 
than — ' 

* Milly,' he suggested mildly. 

*Milly!' shrieked Nora. *The idea of com- 
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paring yourself to Milly! Well, I declare, the 
vanity of some people, what it will lead them to !' 
Arthur succumbed passively, merely raising his 
eyebrows. 

* But, Arthur,' she said presently, ' do you 
think my poverty, and being so uneducated and 
bad, a great objection ?' 

He lit his pipe, and walked on for a minute or 
two in silence ; then he said, 

' I don't think,' and his voice assumed a con- 
fidential tone, * that your poverty, or your dish'ke 
to Helen of Troy, or your bad temper, which pro- 
bably they don't know of, would be Mr. and Mrs. 
O'Clery's greatest objection to the match. The 
fact is, Npra, there are circumstances — that is, 
bothers — between our family and the O'Clerys, 
which make it particularly stupid o( us to fall in 
love with each other.' 

* But what are the circumstances?' asked Nora 
eagerly. 

He frowned, as if in deep thought. 

' Well,' he exclaimed at length, ' I declare I 
think you ought to know ; perhaps it would have 
been better if you had known before. The fact is, 
Nora, that mamma's not ill at all.' 
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She stared at him. 

* Not ill ? What do you mean ?' 

* Why, I mean that she does not live ahroad for 
her health, as you have always been told she does.' 

Nora grew pale. 

* Where does she live, then ?' 

* She lives abroad, of course ; but not because 
she's ill.' 

' Why, then ?' 

* Because she got tired of living here, she found 
it so dull.' 

* No !' exclaimed Nora indignantly, looking up 
with a flash in her eyes, * I don't believe it !' 

' It's true, for all that,' said Arthur. * The 
truth is, Nollie, she was not really in love with 
my father ; she was in love with a Colonel Hal- 
royd, Mrs. O'Clery's brother ; that's what brought 
her over here at all. Well, they fought just before 
the wedding, and then she married my father out 
of pique. She soon got tired of living here, be- 
cause there were no parties, or theatres, or any- 
thing of that sort, and she had always been accus- 
tomed to a great deal of gaiety ; so, just after you 
were born, she went to live in Paris, and there she 
has stayed ever since.' 
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Nora had grown white ; so white, that when 
Arthur looked at her to see why she did not speak, 
he was frightened. 

She looked at him with a piercing gaze. 

' Arthur, are you deceiving me ?' 

"When he saw the effect his information had 
upon her, he was sorry he had told her. He had 
promised his father not to tell her ever. 

* Don't excite yourself, Nollie my dear,' he said 
gently in an alarmed tone. ' Papa will blow me 
up so awfully, if he thinks I have made you ill by 
telling you. You know, mamma is very good ; 
she has always behaved excellently well ; only she 
found this old hole of a place too slow to be borne, 
and I don't wonder, I'm sure. I should have cut 
away long before this, if I'd known where to go to. 
And then, when you think of what ^he was accus- 
tomed to ; the fun and the racket of London life ! 
Why, she'd most likely have gone mad if she had 
stayed here, and then she would have had to be 
put in an asylum ; and think of what that would 
have been I I declare, I think she behaved very 
sensibly.' And he pulled, a twig off a tree he was 
passing, and looked at Nora to see if she was get- 
ting calmer. But Nora was whiter than she had 
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teen, and the look of horror on her face was deep- 
ening. * Come, Nora,* he said crossly, 'how ridi- 
culous you are, to make this fuss! One would 
think, to look at you, that I had told you mamma 
had murdered some one, and run away to hide. 
You've been accustomed all your life to cook the 
dinner, and feed the hens, and give Milly mangels, 
and wear old clothes, and see no visitors, and all 
that sort of thing ; so it comes naturally to you, 
and you are contented, because you've never known 
anything better; but you should remember, mamma 
had probably never been in a kitchen in her life 
until she came here ; and as to feeding hens and 
cows, she most likely scarcely knew them apart ; 
she was always accustomed to mix a great deal 
in society; in London she went out every evening, 
papa has told me ; so you may fancy what it was 
to her to come to this poky old hole, and never 
see a soul from week's end to week's end. You 
are so wrapt up in yourself, that you cannot put 
yourself in another person's position even for a 
moment — it all comes from selfishness.' He 
paused, and looked at her. Her colour was com- 
ing back a little. 

' Come, have some more berries,' he said en- 
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couragingly, as they walked under another arbutus- 
tree ; and he put out his arm, and shook down a 
shower at her feet. She walked on without notic- 
ing them. 

*Papa has told me/ continued Arthur confi-' 
dentially, 'that mamma did not care a straw about 
the garden or about any country things ; she had 
always hated the country, and in England had 
spent as little time out of town — some town, or 
other — as possible ; she only went into the coun- 
try when she went to stay at some large house 
full of people, for a few days, for a ball, or thea- 
tricals, or some such fun. It must have been un- 
commonly jolly,' he added, with a sigh of envy. 
At the same time, in his heart Arthur did not 
think his mother's conduct so blameless as he 
tried to persuade Nora it was. 

They walked on for a few minutes in silence. 
Nora still looked pale and shocked. 

* I say, NoUie,' he exclaimed impatiently, 'why 
on earth can't you look like yourself ? Fancy the 
scrape I shall get into with papa for telling you, 
if you draggle your face along in that style. He 
told me never to tell you ; but really, now when 
you are going to be married, I thought you were 
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sensible enough not to make such a ridiculous 
fuss.' 

* How dreadfully wicked !' said Nora in a low 
clear voice, and with an absorbed look. 

' Wicked ? Rubbish !' said Arthur. ' What's 
there wicked in it, I should like to know ?' 

* Not wicked !' said Nora ; * not wicked to leave 
her husband, and such a husband as papa !' 

* But she was not in love with him,' said Ar- 
thur in a low hard voice. 

Nora grew whiter than ever. 

* Are you sure of that, Arthur ?' 

* Yes. Papa says so.' 

Nora pressed her lips tightly together, and 
walked on in silence. Arthur began to look very 
grave indeed. Nora's horror was beginning to in- 
fect him. 

*I should not have told you,' he said presently. 

* You did perfectly right,' she said. * I should 
have been told before.' 

Then there was another silence for some time. 

* Has she never wished to come back and see 
us ?' said Nora at length, as if her thoughts were 
fitr away. 

' Well, there was nothing to prevent her com- 
VOL. n. I 
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ing, if she had. Papa still loves her as much as 
the day they married.' 

There was another silence. 

* I will write to her,' said Nora ; * and tell her 
to come back directly.' 

* Much she'll mind you.' 

Nora knew the strength of her personal influ- 
ence. She considered how she invariably gained 
her point when present to enforce her commands ; 
and she forgot how dififerent the results might be 
when her orders were expressed by the medium of 
a letter. 

* You must have an uncommonly good opinion 
of yourself, if you think you'll be able to bring her 
back, when papa can't.' 

' She must and shall come back,' said Nora in 
a low voice of decision, which he remembered with 
a peculiar pang in after years. Everything Nora 
prophesied in that tone came to pass. It seemed 
as if the very force of her will bent the most stub- 
bom circumstances to her wishes. 

* I should have been told this before,' she ex- 
claimed indignantly. * Why was I told lies, and 
treated like a baby ?' And her eyes flashed, while 
the colour rushed back into her cheeks. 
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*Now don't, I beg of you, get into a passion,' 
said Arthnr imploringly. * You'll be quite ill be- 
fore the morning's out ; and papa will scold me so 
for having told you ! You never consider any one 
but yourself.' 

She stamped her foot. 

« 

* Why was I not told it before, I say ?' 

* Because papa knew what a rout you would 
make, I suppose,' growled Arthur crossly. 

* So all my life I have been told lies ! How 
can I trust you again ?' she exclaimed bitterly. 

* It does not much matter whether you do or 
not. At any rate, we have the comfort of knowing 
we can trust you to make the joUiest row that was 
ever heard whenever you are not wanted to.' 

As she walked on in silence, she thought, in 
an agony of bitterness, ' So papa, whom I trusted 
as I trust myself, has all his life been deceiving 
me ! And mamma, whom I thought so good, is 
bad — the wickedest woman I ever heard of. O, 
how fearful ! What shall I do ?' She felt as if 
her nature had received a shock from which it 
could never recover. Everything seemed altered. 
She felt as if she were standing under a card- 
house which was falling, and that her feet were 
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on a plank which was being carried away by the 
tide. How could she obey and reverence her father, 
if he had been false to her ? And as to her mo- 
ther, whom she had woven into an ideal of perfec- 
tion, how could she henceforth think of her but 
as of a wretch worse than a criminal in jail ? Nora 
never paUiated sin in herself, or in any one else : 
it always stood out in all its glaring hideousness 
to her mind. Let the person be who they might, 
if they did wrong, she hated and despised them. 
As to feeling a sympathy for a sinner, or a pity for 
the weakness of human nature, she would as soon 
have sympathised with or pitied the kitchen-roller 
she rolled her pastry with. 

At that moment one of the labourers came up 
and spoke to Arthur, and she walked on alone. 
*No wonder,' she thought, *that Mrs. O'Clery 
should object to me ! I wonder any one speaks 
to me — ^the daughter of a woman who has left her 
husband !' She shuddered as she walked on under 
the beech -trees. Presently another expression 
stole into her face ; the hard look of scorn faded, 
and every feature softened, until the same look 
came over her as the one we said Milly would not 
have recognised. *And,* she thought, *he knew 
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this of me — of course, every one knows it, I sup- 
pose — and still he loved me, and was not ashamed 
to ask me to marry him ! How noble ! how like 
him !' And then her whole being seemed to melt 
into her absorbing afifection; and for the time 
everything else was forgotten. *He loves me,' 
she thought, * for myself alone, and in spite of 
my dreadful position. That is love !* And she felt 
instinctively, though she did not frame her feel- 
ings into language, that if all the world was false 
or wicked, and that he continued true and good, 
it would be all one to her. Yesterday morning 
the blow she had received to-day would have 
broken her heart, and put her into a frenzy of 
anger and despair ; but to-day it became actually 
an instrument of consolation. Did it not enhance 
the depth and disinterestedness of his affection? 
Did it not make his character assume even a 
higher and nobler form than it had yet taken in 
her imagination ? * How perfect his conduct has 
been !* she thought, while tears glistened in her 
eyes. * How wonderfully he must love me ! In 
spite of knowing the fuss that all his friends and 
relations would make, he has loved me all this 
time ; and he would have told me before, only ho 
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thought I did not love him. How humble ! And 
then he speaks of himself as he were such a dread- 
ful person, and as if it was quite a condescension 
in me to speak to him. Ah !' and she breathed a 
sigh of happiness, so deep and long that Milly 
could almost hear it in her shed. 'He will be 
coming soon. So he did mind me, and is not 
coming before breakfast. See what attention he 
pays to my words !' she thought. * I had better 
make haste and get the breakfast ready.' And she 
ran off into the house. 

Mr. Kavanagh was down earlier than usual on 
this memorable morning. He had not been in the 
dining-room many minutes before Nora's bright 
face appeared in the doorway, peeping over the 
cover of a dish. She was carrying some nice sa- 
voury dish she had just been preparing for her 
father. 

*My child, you should let Jonas bring the 
dishes in. Good-morning, my dear.' 

* I was afraid of his spilling it, papa. Good- 
morning. "What a lovely day!' And she went 
round the table and kissed him. 

He kissed her tenderly, and stroked back her 
hair, as he looked gravely into her face. 
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* My child, I forgot to tell you that I and your 
brother shall be absent all to-day. We are obliged 
to attend that sale of O'Flaretty's at Eilbangging. 
We must leave immediately after breakfast ; and I 
doubt whether we shall be able to catch anything 
before the five-o'clock train to return by. So you 
must not expect to see us much before seven. If 
it was not for the Dublin cattle-show to-morrow, 
and that in consequence there will be an extra 
number of trains running all day — and all night 
too, for the matter of that — ^we should not be able 
to come home then ; for there is no regular five- 
o'clock train from Kilbangging.* He paused, and 
looked sadly at Nora's joyous face. 'You must 
therefore tell Mr. O'Clery, when he comes, that I 
shall be unable to see him to-day — unless, indeed, 
he likes to come up after dinner, at eight o'clock 
— ^but that I shall be very happy to see him to- 
morrow, at any time which may be convenient to 
him.' 

He wondered why Nora's manner to him was 
so cold and distant. Was the efifect of her love for 
Dermot that she should cease to care for any of 
her old friends and relations ? * If so,' he thought, 
* it is not true love ;' and he sighed deeply. 
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' I shall have him all to myself/ thought Nora. 
' How delightful !' 

Mr. Kavanagh looked grave, as he saw the 
change already in Nora's face. The expression 
of careless joy and light-heartedness was gone ; 
and though a deeper and fuller happiness rested 
on her brow, and breathed out through her eyes, 
still she was no longer a girl — his own little girl — 
but a woman, and a woman whose heart belonged 
to some one else. He recollected the strength of 
her character, and with what a power her small 
likes and dislikes had hitherto been maintained ; 
and he trembled as he caught a foreshadowing of 
the consequences which would result when that 
passion, which is strong in the weakest natures, 
sprang to life in hers. Alas, he heard in every 
tone, saw in every look, that it lived already. The 
mischief was done. It was too late to make reso- 
lutions about keeping her indoors, or sending her 
to school in England. He saw that her whole 
future happiness was irrevocably bound up with 
Dermot — the last man of his acquaintance whom, 
from his position or his character, he would have 
selected as a husband for her. Bightly as he ap- 
preciated the general strength of Nora's character. 
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he had little idea of the depth of her affection for 
Dermot ; and^ indeed^ she herself had less. 

When Aythur came in to breakfast, he smiled 
his approval of Nora's glowing cheeks and re- 
stored happiness of expression ; and she glared 
haughtily at him, to show him she did not care 
whether he approved or disapproved. 

' I should think/ he said to his father, ' this 
will be the best cattle-show there has ever been in 
Dublin. They say the whole country is going up 
to it. There will be trains running all day to-day, 
and a great part of the night. I think,' and he 
looked at his father to see how he would receive 
the suggestion, * it might increase my agricultural 
knowledge to attend it.* 

* Humbug !' said Nora, laughing. 

* Nora, my dear !* said Mr. Kavanagh. 

' Well, papa, what's the harm in saying hum- 
bug ? When there's so much of the thing in the 
world, one must call it by its right name.' 

* It is scarcely lady-like ; but,' he added in a 
low tone to himself, *no one but a mother can 
teach you that.' 

Nora's face flushed crimson, and her eyes 
flashed, but she did not speak. As she sat there. 
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, and looked at her father's dearly-loved features, a 
revulsion of feeling took place in her heart. He 
had certainly done very wrong in deceiving her ; 
but still his sin had sprung from a kind motive. 
And had he not always been kind to her — ^kinder 
than she could say? And was he not her own 
dear father, whom she had always loved with all 
her heart ? And must he not have suffered terribly 
from Mrs. Kavanagh's (she shrank from calling 
her mamma) infamous conduct? She began to 
repent of her bitter feelings towards him. 

She went and fetched his favourite driving- 
whip out of the harness-room after breakfast, and 
told him she would allow him to take it to-day for 
a treat — she had complete control over the riding- 
whips, as over everything else — and she hoped he 
would not use it at all, as the gray horse had pro- 
mised her privately, but faithfully, to be very good, 
and trot quite as fast as was necessary to catch the 
train. 

Her father kissed her more tenderly than ever 
as he took it from her. 

* My darling child,' he murmured, ' God bless 
you!' 

She watched him get into the dog-cart, and 
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noticed tliat there were tears in his eyes* ' He is 
thinking of Mrs. Kavanagh/ she thought^ ' and of 
how much better she would have been able to do 
everything for him. Infamous wretch !' and she 
stamped her foot. 

* Trying to keep your feet warm ?' said Arthur, 
who was coming out of the hall-door behind her. 
^ I should have thought everything was hot enough 
to-day.' 

Her father looked round as they drove away^ 
and gave her a parting smile. She put her hand 
up to shade her eyes from the glare of the sun as 
she watched the little cart bowling along down the 
avenue. Look well, look long, Nora. Who knows 
when you may see that scene again ? 

When they were out of sight, she ran round to 
Milly. But the wild and wayward Millicent was 
not in her shed. 

* Has Mulcahy dared to let her out ?' muttered 
Nora, her eyes flashing. * He shall rue the day if 
he has !' 

And she flew through the bam, past the re- 
mains of last year's hayrick, and, scattering a 
flock of young turkeys right and left, rushed 
breathless into the field at the back of the house. 
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There, in the distance, under a lime-tree, was the 
escaped sinner, quietly muuching such grass as 
the sheep and the long drought had left on the 
field. 

*Who let you out?' was the first question 
which was thundered into the face of the amazed 
and terrified Millicent. 

' Come in this instant,' said Nora, ' or you will 
get a sunstroke.' And she seized hold of the ani- 
mal's horn, and rapidly propelled her towards the 
yard. * The idea of allowing a cow of your age to 
go out in this heat !' she exclaimed indignantly. 
' Whoever let you out shall rue it !* 

* Boo-boo-hoo.' 

' You should have had more sense of what was 
right yourself. What is the use of all my lectures 
to you, I wonder ?' 

' Boo-boo-boo-boo-boo-' 

* Hush !' And Nora gave her a sharp slap, 
which, however, hurt Nora's hand more than the 
delinquent's skin. 

* Come, come, you must come on !' exclaimed 
Nora, as Milly put her fore-feet obstinately toge- 
ther, and, stifiFening her legs, refused to move a 
step farther. 
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*You dare to disobey me!* exclaimed Nora, 
her eyes flashing and her cheeks growing crimson. 
* I command you to move this instant.* 

Whether it was that that extraordinary power 
of will which Nora exercised over every human 
being clove its way through the denser instincts 
of the animal, and forced her also to submit, or 
whether it was that she began to feel the heat 
and the flies more than she had hitherto done, it 
is impossible to say; but it is certain that she 
raised one of her fore-feet slowly, and continued 
her involuntary march to the yard. 

When Nora had safely ensconced her in her 
shed, and seen that everything was comfortable 
for her, she fetched an armful of mangels ; and 
having put them down before her, threw her arms 
round the cow*s neck, and said, 

'You know, dearest Milly, it is all for your 
own good. I daresay you think me very cross; 
but indeed, if I did not take care of you, no one 
else would. As to that old Mulcahy, whom you 
think is your friend, I can tell you he hates you.' 

' Munch, munch, munch' at the mangels. 

*And 0, Milly, I had something so nice to 
tell you to-day — so very nice ! I am so happy — 
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mnch, much happier than I was the last time I 
told you I was happy, Milly.* 

' I suppose so/ thought Milly ; * for you are 
all hut choking me to-day.' 

* And do you know, Milly, I Ve found out why 
I was so happy the last time I talked to you ? Don't 
you remember I could not tell you then ? But I 
know now, dearest;* and she hid her blushes 
against the old cow's red neck. 

*ril take you with me when I marry: don't 
be afraid, darling,' she murmured aloud. 

Just as she did so, she felt a gentle touch upon 
her hand, which was resting on the other side of 
the cow's neck. She started, and looking up, saw 
two small blue eyes looking down at her from 
under a mass of sunny curls. 

'You must forgire me,' said Dermot, as he 
bowed and shook her hand, * for intruding ; but 
the servant told me this was the most likely place 
to find you. Is this the memorable bull you were 
running away from last year when I met you in 
Kilclery wood with the basket ? don't you remem- 
ber ? You hare managed to tame him uncom- 
monly well since then.' 

She laughed a low joyous laugh as she put 
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her hand in his. It was long before he let it go 
again. 

* I hear Mr. Karanagh and Arthur have gone 
to Kilbangging, and will not be back until seyen. 
So you will be alone all day — unless — you will 
allow me to spend it with you.' 

* You can, if you like. But had you not rather 
go boating T 

He looked at her as they walked out of the 
shed together ; and that look was sufficient ans- 
wer — not that she needed that. 

* Where were you going?* he asked, as they stood 
in the yard, which was full of poultry. * Don't 
alter your daily routine because of me ; but rather 
let me join you in it, and help you as far as I can.* 

He had not said a word about his proposal to 
Nora at home. The hours he had passed away 
from her had been miserable. He thought that 
when his father heard it he would turn him out 
of the house ; for, though not a strict disciplin- 
arian, he had a horror of anything dishonour- 
able. Then Florence, or rather her aunt, might 
very possibly bring an action against him for 
breach of promise of marriage; then, worst of 
all — infinitely worst of all — a thought which nearly 
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drove him mad — Nora would hate and despise 
him, and refuse to have anything to say to him, 
when she heard how he had treated Florence. 
Yes ; all other considerations were as the weight 
of straw against lead compared with this. Fond 
of his father and mother, fond of society, and fond 
of his comforts as he was, he felt he could have 
borne to live despised and unnoticed in a cabin in 
Gonnemara, on potatoes and salt-fish, all the rest 
of his life, if he could have retained Nora*s affec- 
tion and respect. But that Nora should look at 
him with a glance of scorn, that he could not bear. 

* I was going to see a sick rabbit in the wood 
on the side of the hill at the bottom of the lawn. 
He has been ill this long time, poor little fellow ! 
He broke his leg last year.' 

' Poor fellow !' said Dermot, in the most sym- 
pathising tone. * Do let me see him ! I know 
a great deal about rabbits. I daresay I could do 
something for him.' 

' 0, thank you so much !' she said heartily. 
* He is not a pretty rabbit,' she continued, as they 
walked with a light joyous tread side by side out 
of the yard. ' I don't think the rest of his family 
care for him much.' 
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* Why ? Do you think the ugly member of a 
family is never a favourite ? How you must think 
my people hate me !' And he looked at her with 
one of those bright winning smiles which redeemed 
the plainness of his features. 

' Perhaps they do/ said Nora archly, looking 
up at him. 

A pang shot through his heart as he thought, 
if they did not now, they soon would. But the 
next instant he forgot that he was engaged to 
Florence ; forgot that such a person as Florence 
existed ; forgot that he was standing, as it were, 
on the brink of a precipice, and that there was a 
volcano on the point of exploding at his feet ; for- 
got that there was any one in heaven or earth but 
Nora Kavanagh ; and remembered that she loved 
him, and was his very own. 

'What a glorious delicious day!' burst from 
his lips, as they walked along together on the soft 
grass of the lawn, strewn with buttercups and 
daisies, occasionally passing under a lime-tree, 
which bent under its weight of blossom, but which 
gave grateful shade. 

' Yes. Who would have thought it would have 
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been Buch a day after the gale last night?' and 
Nora gave a slight sigh, 

' I hope you have quite recovered, after all you 
went through then?' he said, in a low voice of 
deep tenderness. 

* 0, yes ; thank you ! And you ?' and she 
looked up at him with one of those frank glances 
of affection which made his heart bound. 

* No, I have not recovered,' he said, shaking his 
head gravely. ' I never shall recover the effects of 
last night. No one ever does recover the greatest 
happiness they experience in this life;' he looked 
at her with a smile — a smile, but what a smile ! 

There was a certain sympathy in Dermot's 
ordinary manner which attracted affection and 
confidence ^ven from those for whom he had no 
particular regard; but when he poured out his 
whole heart in passionate devotion to one person, 
it was scarcely possible for human nature, as 
exemplified in that one person, not to make some 
return of love. Nora had not been one of those 
young ladies whose warmest affections are drawn 
forth by each agreeable or well-looking man they 
meet. She had received a fair share of attention, 
and had had opportunities of loving handsomer. 
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finer-looking men than poor Dermot. They had 
paid her more attention than he had paid her, and 
they had heen as anxious to win her affections as 
he was ; but she had not cared a straw for them ; 
they had excited no deeper feeKng than amuse- 
ment. She had thought at one time that no man 
could excite a deeper feeling, except, of course, 
her father and brother. But now how undeceived 
she was ! What was it about every word of Der- 
mot' s which made it speak to the inmost part of 
her soul ? Why did she know what he was going 
to say almost before he opened his lips, and thrill 
with a response to his very thoughts ? She could 
not tell ; but the whole world round her seemed 
like another world. * Joy, joy, joy,' seemed written 
on everything. 

Dermot proved a very skilful rabbit-doctor, and 
handled the little animal so carefully and tenderly 
that Nora was lost in admiration. 

* Well,' she thought, * is there another man in 
the world who would be so kind to animals ? But 
then he is quite unlike any other man in the world.' 

'Does she,' conjectured the alarmed rabbit, 
'think my case so very bad, that she has called 
in another doctor ?' 
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When the hospital visit was over, they saun- 
tered along under the trees until they came to a 
- lovely little dell, with a clear sparkling brook run- 
ning through it, on the surface of which the sun- 
shine played in patches shaped by the foliage of 
the oak-trees which overshadowed it. Forget-me- 
nots were growing thickly on the banks, and wild 
roses clustered round the stems of the trees, while 
the emerald watercresses seemed to glow with hap- 
piness as the ripples sparkled over them in silver 
curves. 

* Let us sit down here for a little,' said Der- 
mot ; ' it is so pleasant in the shade ; besides, the 
sound of the brook makes one feel cool — don't 
you think so ?' 

She laughed. 

'I'm not too hot. Papa has got the most 
extraordinary idea in his head that I am always 
running in the sun and overheating myself; and 
almost whenever he sees me, he begins about it.* 
She laughed merrily as she began to pick up peb- 
bles and throw them in the brook. * Isn't this a 
pretty place ?' she asked in her clear joyous tone, 
a call it Little Italy.' 

He laughed. 
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* And a very good name too. I believe every 
one has an idea that Italy is the most beautiful 
place in the world. You have never been there, 
have you ?* 

* I have never been anywhere — not even to 
Dublin.' And she looked a little humiliated by 
the confession. 

* And would you like to travel ?' 

* Better than anything in the world, almost. 
But there's not much chance.' And she shook 
her head. 

* yes, there is,' he said eagerly. * When we 
are married, we will go wherever you like — straight 
to Italy first, if you like, and tour about the lakes. 
I am sure you would be interested in the pea- 
santry — they are something like the Irish in cha- 
racter ; and we will go to the Tyrol too — they are 
all so handsome there, and dress so picturesquely; 
you should see them all coming in to market on 
market-days, with their baskets on their heads, 
and dressed in such a lot of diflferent colours !' 
He talked away to her for a long time about Italy, 
giving her the most brilliant description of its 
beauties and interests; and she listened, rapt in 
a maze of delight and wonder. 
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*I always wish,' she said presently, *that 
Tennyson had written about Italy ; and then one 
would have had everything beautiful in a lump. 
Cornwall seems such a bleak cold sort of place to 
fancy all those beautiful things happening in.' 

He laughed. 

' But Devonshire, where a great many of them 
happened, is very pretty — the prettiest county in 
England, I think.' And he went on to describe 
that to her, and to tell her little stories about the 
pixies on Dartmoor, and old legends which the 
peasants had told him about King Arthur. She 
listened enraptured, and seemed to be wandering 
with him through the shadowy realms of ro- 
mance. 

' They were all good and noble in those days/ 
she said at length, her face glowing with admira- 
tion and interest. ' How beautiful and nice !' 

He smiled. 

* Those were the ages of faith.' 

' Arthur says they were the dark ages.' 

' Well, if the present age is the light one, they 
certainly were.' And he laughed as he plucked 
up some forget-me-nots, and began to tie them 
with a blade of grass into a little bouquet. 
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* Which is your favourite character iii the 
IdyU r 

'0, Sir Galahad!* As if there could he hut 
one opinion on the suhject. 

* And not'Launcelot ?* he exclaimed. 
'Launcelot! Why, he's a wretch — I hate 

him!' 

' Hate Lanncelot !* And he stared at her. 

* Why, he's my heau ideal of perfection.' 

' No !' she said, looking at him in amazement. 

* Why, he is the wickedest man I ever heard of!' 

' But,' he exclaimed, * have you no pity for the 
weakness of human nature ?' 

' Not an atom V she said, stamping her foot 
on the soft flowery tuff. She never said a truer 
thing. 

He turned his head away, while a look of deep 
pain came across his face. 

^ That is hard, I think,' he said in a low tone, 
which had a ring of bitterness in it, that made 
her look at him in surprise. His face was very 
pale, and his eyes were full of tears. He reco- 
vered himself, however, after a minute or two, and 
said, turning towards her again, ' But now, I 
know a bad person you have pity on, or at least 
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you are very kind to him and his family; and 
that is that Michael OTlagherty. You go con- 
stantly — you have yourself told me— to see his 
^fe. and you support her .and him. and indeed 
the whole family; and yet he is a notorious 
poacher, and one of the worst characters in the 
county. My father has had several threatening 
letters, which can all be clearly traced to him. 
And still, no doubt, you pity him, as it is quite 
right you should, and hope to reform him by being 
kind to him and his family.' 

Nora's face flushed crimson. 

^I hate the man too unutterably to speak of 
him ; and if I could get him imprisoned for life 
this moment, I would. But,' she added after a 
moment, *I like his unfortunate wife, who was 
deceived by him, and cajoled into marrying him. 
She was a fool for it, all the same; still, she is 
not to blame for his sins, and I don't see why she 
is to starve because he is wicked.' 

'But don't you think that he — that any bad 
person — might reform, and become good ?' 

*No,' said Nora, in a voice which seemed to 
settle the matter at once and for ever. 'And 
still,' she added, as if talking more to herself than 
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to Dermot, * I tell Bridget that she ought to re- 
form him ; but why I tell her so, I cannot say.* 
And she stared at the stream, with her eyebrows 
slightly raised, and a puzzled expression on her 
face. 

'Because,' he said very gently, 'you do be- 
lieve, in the depth of your heart, that even the 
worst person might reform and become good, 
though you try to think you don't.' 

She shook her head decidedly. 

' I'll tell you what I think — that bad people 
like Michael don't know what good is ; so how are 
they to try to be so ?' 

' Every human being knows what good is,' said 
Dermot in a tone of anguish. ' No matter how 
much wrong they may do, they still cling to their 
first ideal of right, all the more tenaciously the 
deeper they fall.' He spoke in a voice of intense 
earnestness, which astonished her. 

Presently he said, 

* Would you, then, never pardon a person who 
did wrong ?' 

She paused while she pulled up a tuft of grass 
and placed it on her knees. 

* It depends. If they had been very angry 
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with me, I might ; if they had deceived me, or 
told me Kes, never T 

'But,' said Dermot — and notwithstanding his 
power of concealing his feelings, which he prided 
himself on, his voice shook audibly — * if you loved 
the person who deceived you, what would you do ?' 

*Ah, but' — and she shook her head with a 
self-congratulating smile — ' I would take care not 
to love a person who could deceive me.' 

He looked at her intently for an instant, then 
turned away his head for several minutes in si- 
lence. 

Just then, a little robin hoppe^d down to the 
edge of the stream, exactly opposite to them, and 
began to drink. 

'0, do look at that dear robin!' exclaimed 
Nora eagerly. The proceedings of animals always 
interested her intensely. 

' He trusts us,' said Dermot thoughtfully. 

* Yes,' she answered with a merry smile, * as 
we trust each other.' 

* There's a bouquet for you,' he said gently, 
putting a little bunch of forget-me-nots, which he 
had been busily arranging, into her lap. 

' Thank you, I am sure !' she said, bowing 
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graciously ; ' what a handsome present ! Do you 
think I am likely to forget you before to-morrow ?' 

'You might — who knows? "We are all 
frail." ' 

This was a quotation she was extremely fond 
of; though she scarcely understood it, and did not 
quite agree with it; besides, it reminded her of 
her celebrated spider-hunt. She burst into a joy- 
ous ringing laugh, which she did not find it easy 
to repress, and he soon joined in it. 

*I feel so happy!' said Nora frankly; 'I can- 
not help laughing.' 

* You must make your apologies to the robin/ 
said Dermot ; * he looks petrified with terror.' 
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' Where is Dermot T asked Mr. O'Clery, entering 
his wife's boudoir with his large wideawake hat 
on, and his boots very muddy. ' I thought he was 
to go to-day at twelve o'clock.' 

* Well, so I thought,' she said, looking up from 
her writing. 'I have not seen him since break- 
fast.' 

' I suppose he has gone for a last walk, for he 
is not down amongst the boats anywhere, none of 
the men have seen him to-day; and he has not 
had any of the horses out, so he is not riding.' 

* I suppose then, as you say, he is taking his 
last bachelor walk,' and she smiled ; ' I daresay he 
will be in soon.' 

* He is a queer boy,' said Mr. O'Clery with a 
slight sigh, * he does not seem in any desperate 
hurry to marry this young lady. And still she 
must be all he could desire.' 
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* I suppose when it comes actually to sacrific- 
ing your liberty, it requires a struggle at the very 
last/ said Mrs. O'Clery extenuatingly. ' At least,' 
she added, looking fondly at her husband, *you 
ought to be the best judge of that !' 

*I never sacrificed mine,' said Mr. 0*Clery, 
laughing heartily as he walked to the window, and 
began to twist the blind-string. 

*It certainly is odd of Dermot,' said Mrs. 
O'Clery, with a sigh ; * he promised Miss DelviUe 
faithfully to go back on Friday, and now here is 
Monday. He is not behaving well to her. And 
she writes him such veinj affectionate letters every 
day, begging of him to return ; he shows them to 
me — it really is not right of him.' 

'Well, well,' said Mr. O'Clery testily, there's 
nothing very wrong about it ;' he did not mind 
finding fault with Dermot occasionally himself, 
but he never would allow any one else to do so. 
* You ladies think we men are all in as great a 
hurry to be married as you are. I am sure I 
wouldn't worry the poor boy now, when he is just 
going to do the very thing of all others we most 
like and have been wishing for ever since he grew 
up. I confess I never expected he would have 
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ended so respectably;' and he laughed. * I thought 
he would have given us more trouble before the 
day was out ; but you see kindness is everything : 
if that boy had been treated harshly, there is no 
knowing what he would have doile.' 

* Very likely,' said Mrs. O'Clery : ' no one can • 
be a greater advocate for kindness than I am.' She 
paused, then added cheerfully, ' It will indeed be 
a happy day when he brings his young wife over to 
us ! I was talking to him about it yesterday, and 
saying I hoped that he and Miss Delville — or 
rather Mrs. O'Clery junior,' — and she smiled, 
— ' would always spend the summer and autumn 
with us here ; it will be a nice change for them 
after London, and it will be of the greatest advan- 
tage to Blanche and Eleanor to have such a com- 
panion ; they have so few friends of their own age. 
By the bye, I heard from Mrs. Dunbar to-day : she 
knows Miss Delville, and says she is a most charm- 
ing person, rich, lovely, and exceedingly amiable, 
and that my son is a most fortunate young man ; 
for she says Miss Delville has been very much 
admired and sought after, both in London and 
Paris, and has had proposals from men of much 
higher position than Dermot. I wonder why she 
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liked Dermot ?' and Mrs. O'Clery looked thought- 
fully at her writing-desk, 
Mr. O'Clery laughed. 

* The ladies always like Dermot — because he's 
like me perhaps ;' and he laughed again. ' That 
boy always manages to fall on his legs, I declare. 
What did he say to your suggestion about spend- 
ing the summer and autumn here ?* 

'0, he thanked me very much, and said of 
course he could settle nothing definitely without 
Miss Delville's consent, but that he thought she 
would like it very much. He said her aunt, Ma- 
dame de Staele, had a great objection to country 
life, but that Florence seemed rather to like the 
idea of it to a certain extent ; he said she was so 
very unselfish and generous, and always declared 
she would be happy anywhere with him, that it 
was not easy to get at her own private tastes about 
any subject.' 

* She must be a very sensible person. That is 
the right way for Zf woman to talk ; she ought to 
be happy anywhere with her husband. The more 
I hear of Miss Deltille, the more I like her. She 
will be just the very wife for Dermot ! Upon my 
word, he is an uncommonly lucky fellow !' 
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At that moment the door opened, and Nellie 
entered, exclaiming eagerly, 

* The presents have come ! the presents haye 
come ! Such fun ! Willie is trying to get one of 
the boxes open with his little turnscrew. They 
are all in the servants'-hall !' and she ran out of 
the room again in a state of wild excitement. 

Mr. and Mrs. O'Clery quickly followed her; 
and soon the whole family were collected in the 
servants' dining-hall, watching the unpacking of 
Dermot's wedding-gifts. Mr. O'Clery's gift to his 
eldest son was a handsome silver breakfast service. 
This was the first thing unpacked, and caused 
many exclamations of wonder, approval, and de- 
light. Then came Mrs. O'Clery's, which was an 
equally handsome china dessert set, one plate of 
which was broken, and Willy ran off to get some 
stuff he had to mend it with. 

'Well, that is beautiful!' exclaimed Nellie, 
who was wild with excitement, dancing round and 
round the table. 'Fancy what Derry will say 
when he sees it !' and she clapped her hands. 

* They certainly look very well,' said Mr. 
O'Clery, standing up from unpacking a box to sur- 
vey the spectacle which was arranged on the table. 
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'I think Dermot will be pleased/ said Mrs. 
O'Clery in a voice of quiet satisfaction, as she 
dusted one of the plates with her pocket-handker- 
chief. 

All the servants were collected at the door, and 
stood with their mouths open in admiration. 

* I think, sir, I could give that urn a touch up,' 
said the butler respectfully. 

Mr. O'Clery laughed. 

* Why, I can see my own face in it as it is ! 
However, if you think you can improve upon that, 
do by all means ;' and he went up to the table to 
examine the mode of heating the urn. 

Then came the girls' present : Blanche and 
Eleanor gave a little bijou clock, and Fanny gave 
a pair of pebble shirt-studs. John gave a family 
Bible ; and Willie a silver-headed riding-whip. 

Mr. O'Clery looked at his wife as John's pre- 
sent was unpacked, but she studiously looked in 
the opposite direction. 

* I think,' said Nellie, who was surveying the 
little clock with considerable satisfaction, 'that 
after all a clock is an unnatural thing to give for 
a wedding present ; love ought never to be re- 
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minded of time ; in fact I read somewhere that 
" love knows not time." ' 

Mr. O'Clery burst into a shout of laughter, 
while he stroked his daughter's silken curls. 

'Is that what you learn from your reading, 
my little lady ? Talking of time, it's high time 
mamma interfered, I think — eh, mamma ?' 

* Papa, papa !' shouted Willie, ' Johnson's here 
about the tenants' dinner.' 

Mr. O'Clery was going to give a grand dinner 
to all his tenants upon the occasion of his son's 
marriage. Accordingly he went out into the pass- 
age to speak to Mr. Johnson, the Kilclery bailiff, 
who had come up to ask about some arrangements 
which were to be made for it. 

* Do you know the servants are to have a ball ?' 
said Willie to Nellie in a stage whisper. 

' No ! really ?' she exclaimed, looking at him. 
* How glorious ! I shall come down and open it 
with Jane' (the ladies'-maid). *Who told you, 
WiUie?' 

*Pa.' 

' Well, that is glorious !' and she began to hum 
a valse. * I am always so glad when the poor ser- 
vants have a little fun ! We are going to have a 
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little sort of dance upstairs, you know — the Mul- 
lyns family is coming/ and she laughed ; and then 
ran on with an enumeration of other guests who 
were expected on this august occasion. 

' I wish Derry would marry once or twice every 
year !' exclaimed Willie at length. 

* But what would become of all the wives ?' 
said Nellie, who was quite willing to consent to 
the arrangement, were it not for these inconvenient 
appendages. 

* 0, behead 'em !' said Willie decidedly. He 
was just in the middle of Henry VHI.'s reign in 
his English history. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Nora and Dermot were so absorbed in their con- 
versation, and in the intense joy afforded by each 
other's society, that they forgot all about luncheon, 
and stayed talking on the bank in * Little Italy' 
until nearly six o'clock. When they suddenly re- 
collected themselves, and began to look at their 
watches, they could scarcely believe that more 
than half an hour had passed. 

' And dinner!' exclaimed Nora, aghast. * Just 
fancy the state Peggy must be in. And there was 
to be whipped cream to-night.' She started up in 
horror at her own negligence. 

'Are you going to cook it?' he asked, standing 
up by her. 

* Indeed, I'm not likely to, now,' she exclaimed, 
setting off to walk as fast as she could to the house. 

* I'll help you, if you will be so kind as to 
allow me,' he said, walking by her side. 
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*Very well,' she said, laughing. 'I expect 
it will be a grand dinner. Were you ever in a 
kitchen ?' And she looked up laughingly into his 
face. 

* I can tell you what, I am about as good a 
man cook as you will meet with on this side of 
the Channel.' 

*When did your trumpeter die?' she asked 
merrily. 

' Long ago, of over- work,' was the complacent 
reply. *But, really, there was nothing I liked 
better abroad than going into the hotel kitchens 
to' watch the cooking ; you know, I am a great 
gourmand. I am always the cook, out yachting. 
Wait till you see how I boil potatoes.' 

They found Peggy in a terrible state, hanging 
between indignation and despair. She thought 
Miss Nora was lost. She was standing surrounded 
by dishes, pots, and pans, and with her cooking 
materials lying in strange confusion on the table. 

Dermot soon pulled off his coat, tucked up his 
shirt-sleeves, tied on a brown-hoUand apron, made 
himself a brown -paper hat, which he stuck on the 
side of his head, and set to work to roast the leg 
of mutton; while Nora began to whip up the 
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cream with a rapidity and energy which caused 
her to spatter a great deal about the table and 
floor. 

'You do certainly look the perfection of a 
coot !' exclaimed Nora, in fits of laughing at Der- 
mot's appearance, as he stood demurely basting 
the leg of mutton with a huge pewter spoon. 

* There now, I told you !' he exclaimed tri- 
umphantly. ' You'll never in all your life have 
tasted such a leg of mutton as this. I have a 
peculiar way of basting, that I used to see those 
French fellows doing in Paris, which makes the 
meat twice as good.' 

' You look something like the pictures of 
monks, that I've seen in Bridget's prayer-book,' 
said Nora, laughing. * That delightful cap makes 
you look as if you had a tonsure.' 

' What sort of a monk should I make ?' said 
Dermot, standing on his tip-toes to look at him- 
self in the back of a bright tin pan which was 
placed upright on the mantelshelf. 

'Fearfully scampish. They'd soon turn you 
out,' said Nora, whipping away vigorously. 

* " The greater the sinner the greater the 
saint," ' said Dermot. 
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' " So groaned Sir Launcelot in remorseful pain, 
Not knowing he should die a holy man." * 

* Well, you'll not die a holy man,' said Nora, 
laughing, *even if you groaned for ever in remorse- 
ful pain. And, indeed, you'U suffer veiy remorse- 
ful pain soon, if you don't mind what you're 
about ; for that leg of mutton is burning on the 
off-side.' 

Many years afterwards, Dermot remembered 
those words. 

How merrily they laughed and talked ! How 
heartily they worked ! So that the time flew by 
unheeded ; and they both started when they heard 
the dog-cart drive up to the door. They had just 
finished their cooking, and the dinner was quite 
ready. 

Nora tore off her apron, and rushed out scream- 
ing, * Welcome home, papa ; welcome home !' 

She was in the highest spirits. She had never 
spent so happy a day ; and her joy was so great 
that her heart could not contain it. 

Mr. Kavanagh jumped down out of the dog- 
cart, and clasped her in his arms. 

* My own darling child,' he murmured, as he 
kissed her. ' How happy you look !' 
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* 0, yes, papa darling, I am happy !' she said 
with a fervour which startled him. 

' Where is Arthur V she exclaimed suddenly, 
looking round. 

*He has gone to the Dublin cattle -show. I 
gave him leave, poor fellow ! He has so little 
change or amusement.' 

' Well, to be sure ! ' exclaimed Nora. * I thought 
he'd humbug you into it at breakfast ;' and she 
laughed gaily, as she led her father into the hall, 
and began to take off his light overcoat. 

*Who do you think is here, papa, and has 
cooked you such a dinner?' 

Her cheeks flushed as she asked the question, 
and her eyes sparkled. 

At that moment, Dermot, with his coat on, his 
apron off, his curls smoothed down, and his paper 
cap in his hand, appeared up the back-stairs. He 
advanced with a slight bow and a smile. 

Mr. Kavanagh welcomed him cordially. Every 
one always welcomed Dermot cordially. There was 
something in his manner so easy, so gracious, that 
a fiend could not have been angry with him to his 
face. 

Mr. Eavanagh invited him to stay and partake 
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of the repast he had helped to prepare. He gladly 
accepted the invitation, pretending he could not 
resist because he was so anxious to taste the 
whipped cream. He apologised very much for not 
being able to dress, and Mr. Kavanagh took him 
up to Arthur's room to wash his hands. Nora, 
meantime, rapidly attired herself in her white 
muslin dress, with the blue bows, and came down 
looking lovely, with a soft flush upon her cheeks, 
and her clear eyes sparkling like sapphires. 

Dermot stood still, with his hands behind him, 
in silent admiration as she entered the dining- 
room. She had been very quick dressing, for 
every moment that she was separated from him 
seemed like a year. 

Dinner passed off delightfully. Dermot always 
put every one into good-humour with themselves, 
and with every one else ; and Nora was in such 
high spirits that she infected her father. The 
mutton was pronounced to be beyond all praise ; 
and as to the whipped cream, the way it disap- 
peared was a sufficient guarantee of its excellence. 
Though Mr. Kavanagh did not approve of Der- 
mot's conduct in having spent the day at Bally- 
nagh during his absence, still, he could not resist 
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his geniality and fascination of manner^ and he 
was soon treating him as cordially as if he were 
his own son. 

After dinner was over, Nora rose to leave the 
room. She knew the dreaded time had come. The 
private interview, which was to seal her fate for 
ever, would take place upon her departure from 
the dining-room. She passed round by her father 
on her way out, and pressed a kiss upon his 
brow. 

He looked up at her, and their eyes met. 

She looked long at him, for a sort of indistinct 
presentiment came over her; she did not know 
why, and she gave him a second kiss, and then a 
hug, and seemed unable to tear herself away. 

At last, however, Dermot stood up, and held 
the door open for her, and she went out with the 
dignity of a princess. 

When she found herself alone, she thought of 
her father. Her dear father ! how little she had 
valued him until now ! Now her heart seemed so 
expanded by its great love, that she valued every 
one and thing more than she had ever done be» 
fore. 

Presently her anxiety about the interview 
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which was taking place in the dining-room be- 
came so overpowering, that ,she felt suffocated 
in the house, and so she threw an old brown 
shawl loosely round her shoulders, and taking 
her hat in her hand, went out into the cool even- 
ing air. 

The evening was as still as the day had been. 
Not a leaf stirred. The birds had all retired to 
rest, and the distant hum of a bee going lazily 
home laden with honey was the only sound which 
broke upon her ear. The moon was slowly rising 
from behind the beech-grove at the bottom of the 
lawn, and the long shadows of the trees which it 
cast looked ghostly. 

In general, Nora enjoyed anything ghostly or 
mysterious, but to-night she was too much ab- 
sorbed in anxiety to think of anything but what 
was passing in the dining-rbom. She wandered 
round to the back of the house, and stood leaning 
on a little swing-gate which opened on to a patch 
of grass at the side of the road leading into the 
farmyard. She actually trembled with anxiety, 
and she leant upon the gate to support herself. 
Dermot had told her that his father and mother 
would not consent to the match just at present ; 
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but that if Mr. Kavanagh gave his consent, they 
would be sure soon to come rouni. 

Now Mr. Kavanagh had said he would not 
give his consent unless Mr. and Mrs. O'Clery 
gave theirs; so that Nora had grave reason for 
her anxiety. 

Presently, as she was still leaning on the gate, 
Dermot's own dog-cart from Kilclery, driven by a 
very smart groom, dashed along the road and into 
the yard at the back of the house. What could be 
the meaning of that ? Had anything happened at 
Kilclery ? Had Dermot been sent for in a hurry ? 
She ran round at once to the stables to see what 
the matter was. The groom respectfully informed 
her that Mr. and Mrs. O'Clery were in a terrible 
way about Mr. Dermot, and that he (the groom) 
had been searching the country all over for him 
for the last three hours. Mr. Dermot had not 
been home all day since breakfast, and he was to 
have started for England by the one - o'clock 
train. 

' He is here,' said Nora coldly, ' and he is en- 
gaged with Mr. Kavanagh at present; when he 
comes out I will tell him that you are here ;' and 
she left the yard and welit back to the little swing- 
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gate. ' 0, how long he is !' she murmured ; * it 
seems a year since I saw him last ! When will he 
come 7 She began to pace up and down the grass 
plot in feverish impatience. ' He did not tell me 
that he had intended to start for England to-day ; 
surely Mr. and Mrs. O'Clery must have known he 
would not under the circumstances! It is very 
odd !' She bent her brows in perplexity. * Per- 
haps the groom was mistaken ; still, it seems odd 
that Mr. and Mrs. O'Clery should not have sus- 
pected where Dermot was, and not sent the poor 
man searching all over the country on a wild- 
goose chase.' She stood in perplexed thought for 
a few minutes, then she murmured, '0, when 
will he come ? everything will be right when he 
comes;' and a soft look of love stole over her 
face. 'It seems an age since I saw him last; 
how shall I ever bear to be separated from him 
for a few days or weeks, if I cannot bear him to 
be away for a few moments ?' 

As she was pondering these things she heard 
a step on the gravel walk, which made her heart 
bound, and sent the blood with a rush all over 
her face and head. Then in the intensity of her 
anxiety, her heart gave a sharp pang and her 
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pulse seemed to stop beating. She scarcely dared 
to turn towards the gate, as she saw the long 
shadow of a man cast by the moonlight down 
the walk, his head reaching ont far across the 
road. 



CHAPTER X. 

A MINUTE after Nora saw the long shadow, the 
gate swung open and shut again, and Dermot 
stood beside her. She looked up in his face, un- 
able to speak. Was it the moonlight which made 
him look so pale ? Perhaps so. But at any rate, 
no moonlight could make his lips press in toge- 
ther, and his eyes look hard and fierce as they 
did. 

' Nora' (his voice was low, and something in 
its tone made her start), 'your father has uncon- 
ditionally refused his consent, and we are to part 
at once and for ever.' 

In an instant she was paler than he was. 
Then aU her old spirit and fiery temper rushed 
back like a whirlwind. 

'Never!' she exclaimed, stamping her foot- 
* Never I I will die first !* 
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A gleam of light shot over his fiEice. He 
looked at her in silence for a minnte. Then he 
said, 

* What can we do ?' 

'I will go to papa this instant. He cannot 
mean it ; he will relent. I will talk to him.' 

She turned in haste to the gate. Dermot 
quietly stood before her. 

* It is useless,' he said bitterly. ' Your father 
is very angry, and has started to walk to Kilclery 
to tell my father and mother that he refuses his 
consent to the match, and that he begs they will 
use their authority to prevent my ever meeting 
you again.' 

Nora stood and stared at him ; her arm, which 
had been stretched out to open the gate, fell help- 
less to her side. For an instant she looked as if 
she doubted his word. 

At that moment the dog-cart came slowly out 
of the yard gate without the groom, who was re- 
galing himself with Jonas in the back kitchen, 
and the horse strolled leisurely up to the grass 
plot and began to chew the grass, the reins hang- 
ing loose upon his neck. He had found it rather 
slow standing all alone in the paved yard. 
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' What made papa angry ? ' . asked Nora 
hoarsely. 

' Talking about Mrs. Kavanagh, your mother, 
first, and then upbraiding me with having won 
your affections, without having previously got the 
consent of my father and mother to the match. 
People don't generally — ' He paused and groaned. 

She stood and looked at him, and he stood 
and looked at her. 

' What is to be done ?' he said. 

'I will speak to him the moment he comes 
back ; and I will tell him plq,inly that I love you, 
and that I will marry you, if I have to wait fifty 
years.' 

' Fifty years of separation, Nora ?' He looked 
at her intently. 

She shuddered. 

' If I leave you now, Nora, we shall never meet 
again. I must start for England on business early 
to-morrow. I shall be obliged to be away a year 
at least. What may not happen in that year ?' 

' I will be true to you.' 

She was very pale. A year's separation ! It 
seemed like a death-knell. 

*I'll lay my life,' he exclaimed passionately, 
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* if yon want a wager^ that we shall neyer meet 
again.' 

She stood pale and cold with agony. 

* What are we to do, then ?' 

^ Let ns mn away !' he exclaimed snddenly, a 
whole train of ideas flashing like lightning into 
his mind. * There is the dog-car ; we could catch 
the nine-o'clock train to Dublin ; get there early 
to-morrow morning ; be married by special license, 
and set off abroad or somewhere away at once. 

Nora started, and recoiled back a step or two. 

But the idea seemed to Dermot like a plank 
to a drowning man. It awoke in him a sudden 
glow of eloquence. 

'Consider, Nora, my own, my darling' — and 
his voice trembled — 'when your father comes 
back, he will drive me from his presence ; he will 
have me actually turned out of the place by the 
servants. My father will insist on my going to 
England as soon as I get home; and then will 
begin a long separation. Your father will forbid 
you to correspond with me ; and I swear to you 
on my oath,' he added fiercely, 'that we shall 
never meet again. Trust me ; I know better than 
you do. Your father will never consent to the 
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match ; and you will have to live on for years and 
years never seeing me, never hearing of me, never 
daring to mention my name. Think of what those 
years would be!* 

She did think; but still her mind gave no 
consent to his plan. 

* I could not !' she exclaimed indignantly. ' To 
run away would be cowardly and infamous. If I 
have to suffer, I must suffer — that's all.' But she 
shuddered as she thought of what that suffering 
might be. 

His eyes flashed and his cheeks burned. He 
spoke with a vehemence which shook him all 
over. 

* I cannot ask you to show pity for me, since 
you have none for yourself; but I tell you plainly, 
Nora, if you send me from you now, I shall die* 
You talk of suffering as if it was an amusement, 
a sort of pastime ; it may be to you, but it is not 
so to me. All those years which you seem to 
think nothing of, do you consider what they wiR 
be to me ? Alone, driven out on the world, sepa- 
rated for ever — and it will be for ever — from the 
only person I ever loved. It may be a joke to 
you ; it is no joke to me.* His lips quivered. 
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while he turned his head slightly away, and 
clenched his fists. 

She made a moyement as if to step towards 
him. Was she yielding ? Why had this last ap- 
peal moTed her more than the first ? 

' Yes,' he said passionately, as he looked her 
full in the face ; ' you never loved me. If you 
had, you could not drive me from you like this. 
It will be easy for you, unloving and cold, to live 
fifty years without hearing of my name ; but you 
might stop for one instant to think if it will be 
so easy for me. I have loved you as I never loved 
before, and can never love again. I have loved 
you — and, Nora, I do love you — with my whole 
soul.' His voice failed him for an instant; he 
struggled with himself, and then went on : ' You 
told me that you loved me, and I believed you ; 
but now, Nora, you are going to act as if you 
hated me.' He paused again. 

'Who would believe you,' he exclaimed, 'if 
you said you loved me, and still tied me up by 
the heels to the bough of a tree, and had me • 
pelted with large stones for fifty years ? And yet 
what you are going to do is ten times as cruel ! 
You send me out without a single hope, with the 
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only high affection I ever had crushed and shat- 
tered, into a world full of misery and temptation.' 
He paused ; then added in a tone of desperation : 
' You will destroy me body, soul, and spirit ; but 
perhaps that is what you want to do !' 

Nora had a high moral principle ; but she' had 
also generous passions, and the former was swept 
away like a bulwark of rushes by the latter — as it 
always must be in a passionate nature, when it is 
unsupported by the master passion of reUgion. 

He mistook her silence for a dogged deter- 
mination to resist his appeal. 

* You wish to destroy me, then, Nora ?* He 
looked at her. ' How you must hate me !' 

She did not speak or move. 

He advanced one step, and said in a low voice, 
which had in it a ring of agony, which awoke an 
answering pang in her heart, 'Good-bye then, 
Nora; we shall never meet again — good-bye for 
ever ! You can comfort yourself by thinking you 
have destroyed me.' He took one last long look 
at her ; then he turned, without another word, and 
began to stride away down the road, meditating 
how he could put an end to himself before he 
reached Kilclery. 
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Nora stood for an instant alone in the moon- 
light, pale and cold, watching him, who to her 
seemed like an angel of light, disappearing from 
her sight, perhaps for ever — going away to suffer 
terribly and alone — uncomforted, unloved; going 
to ruin — perhaps to death. 

Suddenly Dermot felt a gentle touch upon his 
arm. He started and looked round. Nora — or 
what looked mora like her ghost, for her paleness 
was scarcely mortal — stood beside him. 

* Dermot, I will go.' 

He stared at her for a moment in silence. 

*Are you in earnest?' And he looked full 
into her eyes. 

' I am.' 

There was no mistaking her tone, or the 
glance of self-devotion in her eyes. He bent 
down and kissed her ; while he murmured words 
of passionate love, unlike any she had ever heard 
him use before. They stood for several minutes, 
too lost in joy to speak or move. 

Then he started, suddenly exclaiming, 'We 
have not a moment to lose, if we are to catch the 
nine -o'clock train. I'm glad it is the chestnut 
horse : he is a capital trotter.' And he ran up to 
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the horse, and led him oflf the grass-plot. Then, 
turning round in the calm moonlight, he looked 
at Nora. She had had a moment to think : would 
she waver ? In that instant had her resolution 
failed her? He held out his hand to help her 
into the dog-cart, and he was startled to see how 
its shadow on the road trembled in the moonlight. 
As he looked at it, another hand clasped it ; and 
in a moment more Nora was sitting by him in the 
car, and they were bowling along the road at the 
rate of nine miles an hour. 

Nora did not realise, or attempt to realise, her 
position; neither did she consider the step she 
had taken in relation to its consequences, or to 
the laws the breaking of which it had involved. 

' Are you cold, my darling ?' he asked, as he 
bent towards her. ' I will get a rug and a shawl 
in ,' naming the town where the station was. 

' I am not a bit cold,' said Nora in a low tone. 
* The shops will be shut, you know.' 



CHAPTER XI. 

Thebe was a crowd waiting in the station to go 
up by the nine-o'clock train. Farmers, with their 
wiyes and daughters; young squireens, who had 
driven over in a large party after their late dinner ; 
two dispensary doctors ; two or three coast-guard 
officers, with their, wives ; and, to Dermot and 
Nora's horror, Mr. Dobbins and his daughter. 
However, they were fortunately at the end of the 
platform farthest from the door by which our hero 
and heroine entered, so they did not see them; 
and just as they were concealing themselves as 
well as they could behind a tall well-to-do farmer 
and his portly wife, the train puffed into the 
station. They soon found themselves stuffed into 
a carriage with the farmer, his wife, two daugh- 
ters, and a son. 

It was a long, and to many of the passengers 
a tedious, journey; for the train stopped at all 
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the small stations on the way, and, eventually, 
did not reach Dublin until past six o'clock in the 
morning. 

During the journey Dermot had been arrang- 
ing his plans. 

Nora felt as if in a dream when she found her- 
self standing in the still morning air in the large 
empty-looking Dublin station, her white-muslin 
dress attracting the attention of one or two of the 
passengers who were not in as great a flurry and 
hurry as the rest. But Dermot soon came up, 
having secured a cab; and they drove to a Mr. 
Harison's, an old college-friend of Dermot's, who 
was now the rector of one of the most fashionable 
churches in Dublin, and still unmarried. 

The cook was washing the door-steps of the 
house in St. Stephen's-green when the cab drove 
to the door. She looked more frightened than 
astonished, as the lower orders of the Irish gener- 
ally do when anything very odd happens. 

'Is Mr. Harison at home?' asked Dermot, 
jumping out of the cab. 

The maid looked at him keenly all over ; then 
said: 

' His riverince is at home; but he's not up yet.' 
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' Just take him this card ;' and Dermot slipped 
half-a-crown into her hand with his card. ' Tell 
him I want to see him on the most important 
business at once.' 

The maid called an untidy-looking man-ser- 
vant, whispered some words to him, and sent him 
upstairs with the card. He soon ran down, say- 
ing his master was in bed, but begged that Mr. 
O'Clery would come up to him. 

Dermot brought Nora into the dining-room, 
dismissed the cab, and then ran up four steps at 
a time to his friend's room. 

Mr. Harison was a fat, jovial little minister, 
more fond of jokes than sermons — a thoroughly 
kind-hearted, but a shallow man. He had come 
from Oxford with rather high ideas of the Angli- 
can priesthood, of the dignity of orders, and the 
beauty of an elaborate ritual. But he had found 
they did not go down at all in Dublin, and were 
likely, if persisted in, to prevent him from obtain- 
ing any preferment. So he gradually relinquished 
them, and took up instead his old Oxford pastime 
of boating, to which he was devoted. Whenever 
he could get a few spare hours — which was toler- 
ably often, as he kept a hard-working curate — he 
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went down to Kingstown, and spent his time yacht- 
ing with some of his friends. He lived for this 
world, and let the things of the next take care of 
themselves. 

* Well, old fellow !' he shouted, as Dermot put 
his head round the door. 'You've changed your 
habits since last we met, and taken to early hours. 
Come in ! come in ! Delighted to see you, now or 
at any other time ! What on earth has brought 
you over here ? I thought you were in London.' 

Dermot shut the door, and soon explained to 
him the state of affairs, and the part he was ex^ 
pected to play in the business. 

The poor little man was flurried to an alarm- 
ing extent, and seemed disinclined to fall in amic- 
ably with Dermot's propositions. 

* You cannot possibly be married before nine 
o'clock,' he said hastily; 'it is out of the ques- 
tion, unless you have a special license from the 

Archbishop of Armagh. Besides, you will have to 

« 

get a license from the surrogate before you can 
be married at all; and that will take you some 
time. You will have to swear that Miss Kavanagh 
is of age. I suppose she is — ^is she not ?' 

Dermot grew pale. He did not know that he 
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would be obliged to swear falsely. There was no 
drawing-back now, howeyer ; so he said decidedly, 
and without a falter in his voice — for when he told 
a lie he did it thoroughly, as he did everything 
else — 

* 0, yes ; twenty-one last month.' 

' Hem !* said the disturbed rector. ' She is old 
enough to know better.' Then, as he dressed him- 
self hurriedly, he said : ' I really don't like this 
business at all, O'Clery. Suppose it got to the 
ears of the authorities, or of any of my parish- 
ioners, I should get into an awful scrape. Don't 
you think you had better take the young lady 
home again, and wait until you get the consent of 
her father ? He is sure to give in, sooner or later.' 

Dermot swore a few round oaths, and called 
his friend some names that were anything but 
complimentary. ' Come !' he added, ' make haste 
and dress ! She is waiting alone all this time. 
Where does this old surrogate hang out ?' 

Harison gave him the address ; and then, hav- 
ing finished dressing, led the way downstairs. 

Dermot left him to entertain Nora while he 
went out. He went first to the family solicitor, 
from whom he borrowed a large sum of money ; 
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then he hurried to the surrogate's, where he swore 
that Norah was twenty-three, and that he had re- 
sided in the parish the greater part of three weeks; 
and, having done so, obtained a marriage-license. 
He then went to a large haberdasher's shop in 
Grafton-street, where he bought a handsome brown- 
silk dress, ready-made, an Indian shawl, a bonnet, 
which did credit to his taste, and a number of 
smaller articles, carpet-bags, portmanteaus, . &c. 
He finished up by getting the wedding-ring ; and 
returned to Mr. Harison's house just as the clock 
was striking nine. He found Nora and the you^g 
rector seated opposite to each other at a very good 
breakfast. Dermot would only eat a mouthful him- 
self, he was in such a hurry to be oflf to the church. 

*I have sent word to the sexton, and every- 
thing is ready,' said Mr. Harison, who seemed in 
a much more obUging frame of mind than when 
Dermot had left him. 

Nora was so delighted to see Dermot, that she 
got up, and, clasping hold of both his hands, mur- 
mured, 

* 0, 1 am so glad to see you ! You won't leave 
me again, will you ?' 

He looked at her silently for a minute or two, 
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as he held her hands; then he bent down and 
kissed her. 

* Never ! Never again until I die, my own, my 
precious one !' And the look of passionate love in 
his eyes said more than his voice. 

The housekeeper took Nora to her room, and 
helped her to change her white-muslin dress for 
the brown-silk, which did not fit her at all, and 
the Indian shawl, which hid its deficiencies. 

It was a strange wedding. Mr. Harison, with 
his round jovial face looking unusually grave above 
his white surplice and his bachelor's hood, stood, 
with a large book open in his hands, opposite Der- 
mot, who wore the loose gray shooting-clothes he 
had come to Ballynagh in on the morning of the 
preceding day. He stood with his hands hanging 
at his side, and his eyes wandering constantly to 
Nora ; while she stood upright and firm, very pale, 
but with that altered look brought by her love 
illuminating every feature of her face. The old 
sexton stood on her left hand, looking by far the 
most concerned and important person of the party. 

Nora winced visibly when, in answer to the ques- 
tion, * Who giveth this woman to be married to this 
man ?' he said a very marked and unctuous ' I do.' 
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Dermot glanced round at the old man in his 
gold -laced coat, and felt inclined to knock him 
down. 

Mr. Harison in excess of nervousness dropped 
the ring, and had some diflSiculty in finding it on 
the long Brussels carpet. 

All Nora's fears, all her doubts, all her latent 
misery, vanished as by magic when she felt the 
touch of that ring on her finger, and found her 
hand clasped in Dermot's. He was all in all to 
her. Her world, her life, her very soul, it seemed, 
was so identified with him, that she felt as if she 
had no separate existence. 0, the joy of that 
moment, when she knew she was altogether his for 
ever and for ever more ! 

And what were his feelings ? They were not 
diverse, but seemed fused in one wild overpower- 
ing passion of love, which it would have been well 
for him if he had never felt. 

As they knelt, with their hands still clasped in 
each other's, for the last benediction, a dark cloud 
came over the sun, which had been shining during 
the previous part of the ceremony, and a shadow 
rested on their heads. 

Nora looked almost handsome in her rich 
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brown silk^ splendid Indian shawl, and most be- 
coming bonnet, as with her arm in Dermot's she 
turned to walk down the aisle. She had never 
been well-dressed before ; and she was one of those 
people whose beauty is enhanced by smart clothes. 
Her cheeks were flushed ; but what altered her so 
completely from the Nora of the last few weeks 
that an old friend — Milly, for instance — would 
scarcely have recognised her, was the look of self- 
devotion in her eyes — ^the expression which told 
of the power of sacrificing self to another ; which 
was exactly opposed to the haughty glance of in- 
dependence and self-satisfaction which had charac- 
terised the old Nora. 

They drove back to Mr. Harison's house to 
pick up their things, the housekeeper during their 
absence having packed up the new things which 
Dermot had bought in the new portmanteaus and 
carpet-bags. 

* You must come in and have a glass of wine,' 
said Mr. Harison, leading the way into the din- 
ing-room. * You know you are late for the mail- 
boat ; it went at seven.' 

*Yes, I know,* said Dermot; *but there is 
another boat at ten, isn't there ?' 
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*Not a mail-boat again until this evening. 
There is an old slow coach some time in the mid- 
dle of the day — ^twelve, I think.' 

Dermot turned pale. 

* Not till twelve !* he exclaimed. 

Mr. Harison in the mean time had opened 
Bradshaw. 

* Twelve-thirty/ he said, reading aloud. *It 
takes six hours going/ he added. 

There was a dead silence for several minutes. 
Before 12.80 Mr. Kavanagh would be in Dublin, 
and the police would be on the look-out at all the 
starting- and landing-places. Nora was not so 
much disturbed as Dermot; she was married to 
him now; nothing they could do could separate 
her from him again; so, on the whole, she did 
not much care whether they were caught or not. 
She began to long to see her dear father again, and 
to beg his pardon for the way she had treated him. 

But Dermot stood pale and cold with terror ; 
he was unnerved to so great an extent, that he 
had to lean upon the table to support himself. 

Mr. Harison's brows were bent in perplexity. 
Suddenly he exclaimed, as if a bright thought had 
struck him, 

VOL. n. N 
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* Da you know Fordham, in the Dolphin, is in 
Kingstown harbour ?' 

' No !' exclaimed Dermot, starting forward ea- 
gerly. 

* Yes, that is just the thing !' exclaimed Ha- 
rison enthusiastically. * What a lucky thing I 
thought of it ! I've been sailing with him all last 
week. He was asking about you only the other 
day, and saying he wished he had you with him 
again ; you were the best fellow he knew. He'll 
be delighted to take you anywhere you like; he 
could take you to Milford, and from there you 
could go by Southampton to France, and so put 
them off the scent altogether ; or he could even 
take you straight to France. Was it not well I 
thought of it r 

* Glorious !' exclaimed Dermot, his face grow- 
ing radiant. ' Let us be off this moment !' 

Arrived at Kingstown, Dermot from a distance 
saw several suspicious-looking policemen hovering 
about the steamboat quay. No doubt Mr. Ka- 
vanagh had telegraphed to the head of the Dublin 
police, and they were already on the look-out. He 
soon discovered the Dolphin amongst the crowd of 
yachts lying in the harbour. She was just getting 
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tinder way. He hired a boat, and putting their 
luggage into it, they rowed rapidly in and out 
amongst the fleet of vessels small and great, till 
they reached her side. 

Fordham, in a loose blue boating-suit, without 
his hat, was lying on the deck of his yacht, play- 
ing with a Scotch terrier. 

Dermot was up the steps of the companion 
ladder in an instant, and pushing the dog aside, 
sat down close to his friend. This he did that, in 
case the policemen had spy-glasses, they might 
not see him from the shore. 

Fordham started up in amazement. 

* 0*Clery ! where, in the name of Neptune, have 
you dropped from T 

* Hush !' said Dermot, pulling him down to 
his side. In a few words he explained to him his 
position, and the liberal part he was expected to 
play in the aff'air. 

Fordham was a different man from Harison. 
He had never cared a straw for the opinion of the 
world, and his riches and early independence had 
fostered this quality or defect, whichever it may 
be. He was always kinder to his friends when 
they were in difficulties than when they were in 
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comfortable circumstances. He was very fond of 
Dermoty and he particularly enjoyed an episode 
of this unconventional description. 

* Well/ he exclaimed with a sparkle in his eyes, 
afraid to laugh, lest Nora should hear him, ^ I al- 
ways thought you were the cleverest fellow I knew. 
It's a pity you were not bom a few steps lower 
down on the social ladder. What a Jack Shep- 
pard has been spoiled by your being a gentleman ! 
I shall turn you into a pirate yet, I believe — not 
a shaver of conscience to stand in the way, at all 
at all !' And he imitated the Irish brogue. * I 
told you these ladies would bring you to grief at 
last — all because you wouldn't buy a yacht.* He 
went to the companion-ladder, and gave his hand 
to Nora, to help her into the Dolphin. 

Dermot pulled her up by her other hand. 
When she stood safely on deck, he introduced 

* Mr. Fordham — my wife.' 

*I am delighted to see you, Mrs. O'Clery !' 
said Fordham, shaking her hand heartily. ^ I 
have often heard of you from my good friend here, 
and I have greatly wished to make your acquaint- 
ance. I hope you are a good sailor ?' 

Though his manners were rough and thor- 
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oughly unpoKshed, still there was such a hearti- 
ness about theniy and such a geniality in his face, 
that Nora felt at ease at once. 

A few minutes afterwards, as they were sailing 
out of the harbour rapidly, having a fair wind, 
Dermot, who was sitting in the stern with a spy- 
glass, said to Nora, who was close beside him, 

*My darling, who do you think I see on the 
pier but Arthur, strutting up and down with two 
detectives, in deep confab ? Ha, ha !* And he 
laughed triumphantly. *That is capital, I de- 
clare !' 

' Poor Arthur !' said Nora, sympathising heart- 
ily with his disappointment. A cloud passed over 
her face ; but Dermot soon dispersed it. 

Dermot had some scruples about sending an 
announcement of his marriage to the papers ; for 
of course he would be obliged to say what church 
he had been married at, and who had married 
him ; and this perhaps would cause the ruin of 
his friend Hanson. Nora's character was at one 
side of the balance, and Harison's welfare at the 
other. He did not hesitate long; but sent an 
ofl&cial announcement to the Times, under cover 
to a friend of his in London, who he knew was 
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to be tmsted, mentioning the day, the clergyman, 
and the church. 

Harison did get into a scrape in conseqnenee 
of it; bat he never betrayed where Dermot had 
gone. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

Thbee weeks had passed away; Fordham had 
landed Dermot and Nora at Havre. From thence 
they had gone by rail to a town in the South of 
France. The reason Dermot had chosen this rest- 
ing-place was because, when he had been there on 
one of his tours, he had made great friends with 
a farmer and his wife, who lived at some distance 
from the town, in a little chalet up amongst the 
hills. He considered that this chalet would be a 
safer abode for him and Nora than a hotel in any 
of the towns, where he would be almost sure to 
meet some acquaintance. He selected the South 
of France, as he knew there would be no one there 
at this time of the year. So in this rustic little 
house, which was covered with lovely wild-flowers, 
they spent the first three weeks of their honey- 
moon. Nothing could be kinder than the farmer 
and his wife ; and as they had no children, there 
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was no noise or fuss to disturb the peace which 
ought always to attend upon a honeymoon. And 
as Dermot remunerated them handsomely for their 
civility, they only hoped that he and Nora would 
spend the remainder of their lives with them. 

To Nora, these three weeks had been a time 
of joy exceeding in its depth and fulness what she 
had imagined herself capable of experiencing. The 
more she got to know Dermot, the more she got 
to love him. There was a certain wildness and 
unconventionality about him, as well as a tone of 
thought, poetical in its colouring, and lighting 
up with the tints of poetry the common things of 
earth, which fascinated her affections ; but that 
which riveted them in bonds which seemed to bind 
her life in with them was, that tenderness of heart 
which was in reality but, as it were, the buoy to 
mark the place where once there had been a noble 
nature, long since destroyed by self-indulgence, 
but which she imagined to be the nature itself. 
He was well informed too, in a scientific more 
than in a classical way. On their long rambles 
amongst the hills, he could tell her all about the 
wild-flowers which she stopped incessantly to ga- 
ther and admire, and the pebbles she picked up and 
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made him carry home in his pockets. Their mUids 
seemed formed for each other : her very soul now 
was so linked with his, that when he was absent 
from her, even for a few minutes, she felt as if she 
had lost herself too. One trouble weighed on her 
mind more and more, day by day, and that was, 
her sorrow for the grief her conduct must have 
caused her father. It is true that, when she was 
with her husband, his conversation drove every- 
thing else out of her head ; but in the few mo- 
ments in the day when she was alone, remorse 
stung her. She had insisted upon Dermot's allow- 
ing her to write twice to her father to tell him she 
was well, and would soon come back to him. The 
letters, to which she had put no address, Dermot 
had forwarded to his friend in London, and he had 
sent them on anonymously to Ballynagh. 

On the day three weeks on which they had 
been married, they went for a long ramble over 
the hills into the interior of the country. They 
were so happy, that they did not begin to think of 
coming home until the sun was low in the heavens. 
Nora's hat was adorned with bunches of apathacas 
and orange-blossoms, and her pocket-handkerchief, 
tied up at the four corners, was full of wild hya- 
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cinths and anemones. Dermot had a bunch of 
jasmine in his button-hole, and his pockets were 
weighed down by pebbles. As they rounded a 
comer of the hill, and emei^ed from a grove of 
cork and arbatas trees, they came suddenly upon 
a glorious view: several miles of undulating coun- 
try lay at their feet ; the silvery backs of the olive 
leaves were every now and then exposed with a 
distant rustle as the breeze swept over the plain, 
and found itseK resisted by the sturdy little orange 
trees. In the distance, the sea stretched away, an 
expanse of clear blue, dotted here and there with 
ships. Nora was walking on a path a little above 
the one Dermot was on; her hand was resting 
on his shoulder, for she was a little tired — some- 
what naturally, as she had walked over twelve miles. 
He turned constantly to press his Ups upon her 
hand, a proceeding which she thought stupid, on 
the whole, but which she put up with, as he was 
so good as to carry all her pebbles for her. He 
had a stick over his other shoulder, and from 
the end of it hung his pocket-handkerchief, full 
of wild-flowers. 

' 0, Dermot, what a view !' 

They both stood still to admire it. 
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After lookmg at it for some time, Nora drew 
a long breath, as if drinking its loveliness into her 
soul. 

* 0, how I wish papa and Arthur could see 
this !' she exclaimed. 

Dermot shuddered, but with admirable self- 
command, said, 

' Perhaps they will, some day.' 

Nora's eyes filled with tears as she shaded 
them with her hand and looked out to sea. 

^ I see a yacht, Dermot ; could it be the Dol- 
phin ? Mr. Fordham said he was coming round 
in this direction.' 

He looked steadily towards the spot she indi- 
cated. 

* It looks uncommonly like her,' he said. * But 
he would not be likely to put in here ; there is no 
harbour.' 

At that moment, the sound of music came up 
to them, borne on the breeze from the valley. 

* Where is that music, I wonder ?' said Nora, 
looking interested. 

* It sounds like sacred music,' said Dermot, 
turning round to face the direction the music ap- 
peared to be coming from. ' I think I see some- 
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thing like the roof of a church down there amongst 
the trees.' 

* Let's go and investigate,' said Nora eagerly. 

Off they both set as fast as they conld, like two 
children, bounding rapidly down the side of the 
hill, the pebbles jingling in Dermot's pockets, and 
the flowers falling from both their pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs. They were not long in reaching the 
door of the church. It was a small, very old 
building, partly covered with ivy and flowers, which 
clung round it as if striving to supply the lack of 
tirchitectural decoration. The steps were com- 
pletely worn away. 

Dermot entered reverently, with his hat in his 
hand and his head bent down. Nora had been 
taught by Mr. Dobbins, and any other clergyman 
she had ever heard speak or preach upon the sub- 
ject, to look on Boman Catholics as idolaters of 
the most odious description, so she felt no sort of 
reverence for them or their church. She walked 
carelessly in, with her handkerchief of flowers 
swinging in her hand, and her head tossed slightly 
backwards, looking as if she was conferring a fa- 
vour on the church by entering it. 

It was crowded with peasants in their pictur- 
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esque costumes, kneeling all over the floor, for 
there were no seats. Most of them were coming 
home from market in a neighbouring town — for it 
was the market-day — and had left their baskets 
outside the door. A short fat priest stood on the 
altar-steps ; he was giving an address in French. 

Dermot knelt down near the door, and bent 
his head devoutly ; but Nora drew herself up, and 
looked at him with astonishment for making such 
a fool of himself. 

She could understand what the preacher was 
saying, for his voice was distinct, and she had 
learnt French from her only governess. He was 
speaking of the shortness of time and the length 
of eternity; his words were simple, and seiemed 
to come from his heart. Nora leant against a 
confessional and listened. As she did so, she 
realised for the first time the certainty of death 
and the uncertainty of what would happen to her 
after death, and she thought she must have been 
mad never to have thought of it before. She pon- 
dered on the subject until she became cold with 
terror. 

Presently the priest finished his discourse, and, 
placing a plain silver monstrance on a little blue- 
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satin throne above the altar^ knelt down with his 
back to the people. There was a moment of per- 
fect silence ; and Nora felt a strange sensation of 
awe steal over her. Then the whole congregation 
bnrst into a * Kyrie eleison/ and sang throngh a 
litany which Nora, who did not know Latin, conld 
not follow. When this was finished, there was 
another moment of complete silence, and every 
head was bent low, while the old priest raised the 
monstrance high in his hands, and a little acolyte 
at one side of the altar rang a bell. Nora could 
never tell why she fell on her knees ; but she felt 
as if she could not stand upright another minute. 
As her head bent low — slower than any head in the 
church — a vision of her past life rose before her ; 
and for the first tiipie she saw the wickedness of 
her conduct in running away with Dermot — how 
it was not only disgraceful in the eyes of men, but 
the grossest sin a person in her position could 
commit against One whose existence and whose 
presence she, for the first time in her life, began 
to realise. Tears rushed into her eyes ; and she 
had to squeeze her hands tight together on her 
chest to prevent herself from sobbing aloud. 

A minute or two more and the service was 
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over, and the people beginning to disperse. Nora 
looked at Dermot. To her, true and pure in 
heart, tears had come easily enough to wash away 
her sins of sudden passion and imjJetuosity. But 
to him, false and sold to falsehood — to him, a 
slave to the basest selfishness the basest falsehood 
was ever employed to gratify — ^nothing came from 
that sacred service but a dull despair. He looked 
outwardly devout; but his heart, much as he 
wished it otherwise, lay within him as unmoved 
as a stone. The people were crowding out of the 
church. Nora rose and pushed his shoulder. His 
heart, which was so dead to religion, bounded at 
that light touch, and he looked up into her face 
with a smile of gladness. They were soon making 
their way through the group of peasants who were 
standing round the door chattering in their patois, 
and gesticulating as if the very life of the state 
depended on their being clearly understood. 

As they walked slowly along under the olive- 
trees, Nora said, 

* 0, Dermot, when shall we go home ? Think 
of poor papa all this time, and what he must be 
suffering ! 0, let us go at once !' 

'0, not yet!' groaned Dermot, shuddering. 
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^ Are you tired of being alone with me so soon? 
Have. I not made you happy, my own, my precious 
one ? Has this not been a happy time to you ?' 

Tears rushed into her eyes, and -she walked on 
in silence for a minute or two. 

'You said you would come home "soon" a 
week ago, Dermdt; it must be " soon" now.' 

* no, not yet,' he said in agony ; ' I meant 
a month or more, at least. Why, think, my darl- 
ing, the first thing they would do when we got 
home would be to separate us.' 

*No, they can never do that,' she exclaimed 
indignantly. ' Why, we are married ! I am your 
own wife, and nothing can take me from you but 
death. Just let them try to separate us !' And 
she walked on with her head erect and her eyes 
flashing, as was her habit when her spirit was 
roused. 

He looked at her with a wild passionate look 
of love, which made him seem as if his soul 
breathed out through his eyes. 

Presently she added more quietly : ' But I 
don't think they would wish to separate us, Der- 
mot. Indeed, I am sure papa would think it most 
wrong to do so, and Mr. and Mrs. O'Clery would 
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sorely think the same. No ; it seems to me that 
all we have to be afraid of is, that they will be 
very angry with us, as they have qnite a right to 
be, and that we shall get well scolded. It will 
not last long, darling. Papa, I am sure, will for- 
give us very soon ; and I daresay Mr. and Mrs. 
O'Clery will not be very hard-hearted.' 

^ hush ! it cannot be !' exclaimed Dermot 
passionately. * Not yet ; not for years !' 

*I am very sorry for what you will have to 
suffer,' she continued, as the tears rushed again 
into her eyes. * I wish I could bear it for you ; 
for I alone have deserved it. I hope Mr. and 
Mrs. O'Clery will lay all the blame on me.' 

' 0, don't say that !' And he grew crimson. 
' Nora, you will drive me mad if you go on talk- 
ing about going home. Have I been so cruel -to 
you that I have made your life miserable? Do 
you hate me, that you want to leave me, and send 
me to destruction ?' 

* Dermot,' she said, gently putting her hand 
upon his arm, ' you know that I love you a great 
deal too well ; and you know that these three 
weeks have been a time of such happiness — ' 
Emotion choked her voice. 

VOL. n. 
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* Yes,' he exclaimed, with an intense passion 
which made him tremble from head to foot, *it 
has been happiness — ^worth losing one's soul for.' 

^ 0,' she said, as the tears streamed down her 
cheeks, ' I hope, I Iwpe it has not cost us that.' 

* It was well worth it,' he said, with a sincerity 
which made her shudder. 

* I have only just begim to realise that I have 
a soul. 0, I hope, I pray that I may not have 
found it to find that I have lost it !' 

' My own one, my darling ! what have you ever 
done that could lose an angel's soui — you, the 
purest, holiest, noblest — ' 

* Hush, Dermot ! you know I hate that stuff. 
I wish you would tell me of my faults, and help 
me to conquer them. 0, how wicked I have been 
to leave papa ! What a wretch I am ! how dare I 
hope to be forgiven !' And she buried her fece in 
her hands and sobbed. 

'We had better never have gone near that 
church,' said Dermot fiercely. ' Curse the place !' 



CHAPTER Xin. 

The next day Nora was so anxious to get a Times 
and see some Irish news, that Dermot was obliged 
to consent to go into the town — for the first time 
since he had passed through it on their way to the 
chalet — to look for one. As they could not bear 
to be separated for a moment, she accompanied 
him. It was an uncomfortably hot day ; the sun 
shone without a cloud to shade it, and there was 
just enough warm wind to make the dust on the 
road irritating, and in some places almost suffo- 
cating. The glare and heat were so intense all 
day, that it was impossible for them to start until 
late in the afternoon, when the sun had gone down 
in the heavens, and the air was a little less stifling. 
They had to keep to the road part of the way; but 
presently they struck off into a bye-path through 
an almond-grove. Nora took her hat off as soon 
as they got into the shade of the trees, and walked 
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along with a Kght joyous tread, picking wild- 
flowers, and singing * Dermot astore/ 

*I shall sing "Nora Creina,"' said Dermot, 
laughing. 

* You sing !' she exclaimed scornfully, as she 
picked a large rose and threw it at him. ^ Give 
me fair warning before you begin, that I may stop 
my ears in time.' 

She had been grave all day ; but seemed now, 
to Dermot's great delight, to have recovered her 
spirits from the exercise and cooled air. 

*What fun!' she cried, as she flew up and 
down a zigzag path on a bank, which sloped down 
to a stream at one side of the grove. ^ This must 
be like what you were telling me of the Gemmi 
Pass. I wonder if there are fairies here ! Sup- 
pose, now, we were only as high as that' — and 
she held up a bit of stick half an inch long — 
* what magnificent mountains and rivers all these 
little ups and downs and streams would seem to 
us!' 

*Yes,' said Dermot thoughtfully; 'like men 
with little minds, who think all the ups and downs 
of life large mountains, while men with great 
minds see over them and round them.' 
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' I suppose you are a man with a great mind,' 
said Nora, as she bounded lightly over the stream 
to pick a bunch of white roses, which were grow- 
ing at the opposite side; 'at least, I suppose I 
ought to think so, According to the general views 
men have of what women ought to think of them, 
when they are so unfortunate as to be their wives.' 
And she nodded her head impudently at him from 
her safe position on the opposite side of the stream, 
while she threw a bunch of roses into the water so 
as to splash him all over. 

He sprang over the stream with a face of pre- 
tended fury ; while she let her roses drop with a 
little shriek, and rushed ofif, bounding down the 
hill twice as fast as he could go. 

After she had submitted to be caught, and they 
were walking on quietly together, he said, 

' 0, my own one, my darling, will you ever 
really run away from me ?' 

' As soon as ever I get the opportunity,' she 
said decidedly, looking up into his face with the 
old mischievous sparkle in her eyes. 

So they talked on in a bantering way for some 
time. Presently they grew graver. 

' Dermot,' said Nora, looking very thoughtful, 
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* what a beautiful service that was yesterday even- 
ing !' 

* I thought you would like it/ he said, smiling ; 
*I think there is always something so real in a 
Catholic Benediction.' 

* Was that a Benediction ?' 

'Yes. What they sang was a litany to the 
Virgin Mary. You should hear Benediction at 
St. Peter's in Rome : it is splendid.' 

* I felt as if I should like to stay in that church 
for ever/ shp said in a low voice. 

* You would soon have had enough of it, I sus- 
pect,' said her husband, laughing. 

She sighed deeply. 

'0, Dermot, I am very bad; you ought to 
make me better !' 

* I make you better !' And he stared at her. 

* Surely you know enough of me already, Nora, to 
know that is a mockery.' 

' I do not think so, darling,' she said gently, 
as she put her arm into his. * You are older than 
I am, and much better ; and then a husband ought 
to make his wife good. 0, Dermot' — and the tears 
rushed into her eyes — ' make me good !' 

He looked at her intently. 
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* Nora, do you love me ? His Toice trembled 
so with suppressed passion, that it did not sound 
above a whisper. 

She looked up into his eyes, but did not speak, 
and she found that to be sufficient answer. 

'Would you love me, if you thought I was 
bad instead of good ?' 

She shuddered and turned away for a moment, 
then looked back full in his eyes. 

' You might as well ask me what I should do 
if you were suddenly to turn into the king of the 
Cannibal Islands. How can I tell V 

And she walked on for a minute in silence; 
then she laid her head gently against his shoul- 
der, for the long walk and the sultriness of the 
valley were beginning to tire her, and said, 

'You are good, and I love you; and that is 
enough.* 

And as he kissed her forehead, he felt it was 
enough — enough to live in the present, and forget 
there had been a past, and might be a future. 

When they reached the* town, he looked nerv- 
ously about from side to side, and gave a slight 
start whenever any one came near them. Almost 
the first shop they came to was a confectioner's. 
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with * Les glaces,* looking very inviting, in large 
letters, in the window. 

' Let's have an ice,' said Nora. 

* Very well, my darling. Will you go in and 
order two, and rest there while I run on and look 
for a Times V He was in hopes she would say she 
would not ; for he could not bear to be separated 
from her for an instant. 

' Yes, I think I will ; but, Dermot, don't run 
in this heat, like a good boy ; if you do, you sha'n't 
have an ice.' 

* And do you think an ice is of more value than 
an extra five minutes of your society ?' And he 
looked at her and laughed as he took her hand to 
say good-bye. 

* It's of more value than an extra fifty of yours !' 
she answered mischievously. 'Good-bye, good- 
bye !' and she wrung his hand with a great em- 
pressement and outward manifestation of grief at 
the parting. * Farewell, a long ferewell to all your 
greatness — of mind.' 

He laughed heartily, and raised his hat as he 
strode off at full speed ; breaking into a run as 
soon as he turned a corner out of sight of the con- 
fectioner's shop. 
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The shop was cool and pleasant, Venetian 
blinds keeping the glare out. Nora ordered two 
cream ices^ and then went and sat down at a little 
white-marble table to wait for them. 

She had not been waiting long when a tall and 
very magnificently dressed lady came into the shop, 
and lounged rather than walked up to the counter. 
Nora had a full view of her from where she was sit- 
ting. She had handsome features — singularly so, 
indeed — but to Nora's mind their beauty was 
marred by their hard cold immovable expression. 
There was something English in her air and ap- 
pearance, but the moment she spoke to the person 
behind the counter, Nora knew she must be French 
from the way she spoke the language. She ordered 
a number of different delicacies, saying they were 
for an invalid. Nora caught her name and address 
as she gave it — ' Madame de Staele,' &c. 

* I wonder if she is any relation to the great 
Madame de Stael,' thought Nora, who had just 
been reading Corinne. 

Madame de Staele then ordered an ice, and 
went to sit down at one of the tables close to Nora. 

In putting out her hand to reach some little 
cakes which the waiter had put in the middle of 
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the table, the lady canght her hanging lace sleeve 
in her ice-glass, and npset the ice all down her 
dress. 

Nora instantly polled out a clean pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and running up to the lady, offered in bad 
French to help to wipe it up. 

To her surprise, Madame de Staele said in per- 
fect English, 

' Thank you very much ; how awkward of me !* 

She took the handkerchief from Nora, and 
rubbed the rich lilac silk carefully. Now it hap- 
pened that it was the handkerchief which Nora had 
in her pocket the evening she ran away from Bally- 
nagh, and there was a large ^ Nora Kavanagh' in 
marking-ink, in her own round handwriting, in the 
comer. 

Just as Madame de Staele was going to hand 
it back to her, the name caught her eye ; she re- 
tained it for a moment, while her colour came and 
went rapidly. 

*Is that your name?' she asked, looking at 
Nora with a very strange expression in her face. 

'Yes,' said Nora, surprised and slightly an- 
noyed. 

She let the handkerchief taH, and gave a little 
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shriek as she clasped her hands in true French 
style. 

Nora felt alarmed ; she thought the lady must 
be mad, and had got out without any one knowing 
it — she wished Dermot would come back. 

Meantime Madame de Staele had risen from 
her seat, and come close up to Nora, which fright- 
ened her still more. 

' Are you Nora Kayanagh ?' she said in a low 
voice, which trembled violently, as her face lighted 
np with a most wild and extraordinary expression. 

' Help, help !' called Nora to the people behind 
the counter. 

She had always the greatest horror of mad 
people — they were almost the only thing in the 
world she was afraid of. But the shop -people 
did not understand the English words, so did not 
come to her assistance. 

*Tell me,' repeated M;adame de Staele, with 
even more agitation in her manner, * are you Nora 
Kavanagh ?' And she leant towards her while she 
fixed the most piercing gaze upon her face. 

Nora quiokly got behind one of the little round 
marble tables, and pushed it between her and 
Madame de Staele ; at the same time snatching up 
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a knife which lay by a cake on the table, she grasped 
it firmly in her right fist, and stood prepared to 
defend herself. 

The people behind the counter, who were watch- 
ing the scene with amazed faces, now began to 
think it time to interfere on Madame de Staele's 
behalf. One of the waiters came forward with a 
bqw and a smile. 

In the mean time, Madame de Staele had taken 
a letter out of her pocket, unfolded it, and handed 
it to Nora. When Nora saw the writing, she 
screamed, and let the knife fall from her hand 
while she seized the letter. 

It was one of her own letters to her mother ; 
. the last she had written before leaving Ballynagh. 

She stood staring at it for a moment in silence. 
Then she said in a tone of such agitation that her 
words were scarcely audible, 

* Where did you get this 7 

*From my daughter, Nora Kavanagh,' was the 
answer, in a voice scarcely less agitated than her 
own. 

Nora turned as white as the marble table she 
leant against ; she faltered, 

' But are you not Madame de Staele ?' 
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' That is my worn de plume, and the name I 
usually go hy because I hate my real name — ^Mrs. 
Kayanagh.' 

' Nora stood as if in a trance. Madame de Staele 
stood opposite to her, staring at her. Presently 
Nora said slowly, 

' Are you my mother ?' 

* Are^ou my child ?' was the answer. 

Suddenly Madame de Staele bethought her of 
another expedient for proving Nora's identity; she 
drew a handsome locket from her breast, and open- 
ing it, laid it before Nora. 

' My father !' screamed Nora, snatching it up 
and gazing at it. 

There was now no longer any doubt, and Mrs. 
Kavanagh, stepping forward, threw her arms round 
Nora's neck and burst into tears. 

For some time they were both too much over- 
come to speak, but stood sobbing in each other's 
arms, to the amazement of the people behind the 
counter, who, however, greatly enjoyed such a 
thoroughly French scene. 

Presently they recovered themselves, and sat 
down, holding each other's hands. 

' 0, mother,' said Nora, revelling in that new- 
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found name, ' why don't you come home and Kve 
with papa ? He loves you so much, more than I 
have any words to say ; and we will all love you if 
you will only come home to us — ^won't you ? Will 
you promise to come with me now when I go home? 
You cannot think how we long to have you with 
us. 0, say you will, mother, say you will !' and 
she clasped her hand tightly, and looked up into her 
face. 

A strange softening had come over the hard 
lines of the ci-devant Madame de Staele's fea- 
tures. 

' My child,' she said, as she stroked back Nora's 
hair and kissed her forehead, ' I will promise any- 
thing you wish.' 

* That is right,' said Nora heartily, kissing her 
in return; * we will make you so happy. I will do 
everything in the world for you.' 

' But, my child, about yourself. What brought 
you here ? — or, rather, I know now, for I saw it in 
the Times, my poor unfortunate child ! And is 
that wretch here too? However, he is caught 
now, and he shall suffer for it.' 

* What do you mean ?' said Nora, staring at 
her, aghast. 
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* Why, that villain who has made you his dupe ! 
Your father told me all ahout it. It has heen the 
death of my niece; she'll never recover; and she 
has given me such dreadful trouble. I should 
have consulted the spirits about it before; it can't 
be helped now; but I am glad we have caught 
him !' 

* Caught who?' said Nora, her voice rising as 
she pushed back her chair and stared at her mo- 
ther. 

' Why, Mr. O'Clery. He was engaged to my 
niece, and it was within a week of the wedding 
when he ran away with you. Did you not — ' 

But she got no farther. Nora had risen to her 
feet, her face crimson, and her eyes flashing like 
flames of fire. 

^ How dare you speak so of my husband to me ! 
You are not my mother at all ! you are a spy his 
relations have sent out to hunt him — ^I will go this 
instant !' And she turned towards the door. But 
Mrs. Kavanagh rose and stood between her and it. 

* My dear child, I should not have told you so 
suddenly.' 

At that instant, Dermot walked into the shop, 
breathless from running, and with a bundle of 
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newspapers under his arm. At first he did not 
see Mrs. Kayanagh^ as her back was towards the 
door ; he went up to Nora, saying with a laugh, 

' Well, I wasn't long, darling, was I ? Why, 
what's the matter ?' and he started at her red face 
and indignant mien. Then catching the direction 
of her eyes, he turned his head, and saw Mrs. 
Kavanagh. 

He stood still, and looked at her for seyeral 
minutes, and she looked at him. Then he let the 
newspapers drop, and tottered back against the 
wall with a low groan. 

Not one of the party spoke for several minutes. 
Nora's eyes were fixed on Dermot, with an expres- 
sion of amazement merging gradually into horror, 
as she saw the look of ghastly terror which was 
deepening on his face. She could bear it no 
longer, and going up to his side, she caught his 
arm, and said, 

* Dermot, my darling, my husband ! speak to 
me! What is the matter? Why do you look 
like that ?' 

' I will tell you why,' said Mrs. Kavanagh, step- 
ping forward, her face pale and her eyes looking 
hard and defiant : ' he has deceived you in the most 
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infamous manner, ma patcvre enfant/ He was 
engaged to be married to my niece, your cousin, 
Miss Delville ; and it was within a week of the 
time of the wedding when he ran away with you. 
You would not believe me when I told you; now 
ask him himself. You will believe him, ask him. to 
deny it if it is false.' 

Nora looked at him confidently, expecting to 
hear an instantaneous denial. 

But he was silent, and looked as white as 
death, while he put his hand to his head as if 
stupefied. 

' Dermot,' she cried, in a tone of agony, * deny 
it at once — to please me deny it, and send the 
woman about her business !' 

But he did not speak or look at her. 

'Did he tell you too,' said Mrs. Kavanagh, 
turning to her daughter, ' that he swore falsely 
twice before he could get the license for your mar- 
riage' (Mrs. Kavanagh had heard this from Mr. 
Kavanagh, who had routed the matter out in 
Dublin) ; * once to say you were of age, and once 
to say you had resided the greater part of three 
weeks in the parish. Unless he had done that, 
he could not have got the license, and you could 

VOL. II. p 
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not have been married.' She paused for an instant, 
then added, ' Ask him if it is true.' 

Nora's eyes were riveted on Dermot, hi» weare 
on the ground. Suddenly he turned to her with 
a look of madness in his white face. As his eyes 
rested on her face — that face so passionately loved 
— he trembled from head to foot. 

'O, Nora,' and his voice rang through her very 
heart, * will you leave me ? will you hate me ?' 

* Dermot !' she cried in a voice of fearful agony — 
and she clung to his arm, as a drowning man would 
cling to the last oar — * it is not truq; you know 
it is not true ! O, Dermot, my own, my husband, 
my darling, tell her that she is a liar ! You know 
it is not true ! Dermot, Dermot, wake up ! what 
are you dreaming of?' And she shook him, to try 
and bring him to his senses. 

He still looked at her. Suddenly, he seized 
both her wrists in a grasp like a vice, and said in 
a tone which she never forgot, 

* Nora, promise that you will never leave me r 
promise that you will not hate me.' 

* Stop !' cried Mrs. Kavanagh excitedly, inter- 
fering. ' Wait, Nora, till he has told you whether 
what I said is false or true.*" 
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Dermot turned on her, stung to a literal frenzy. 

* Wretch!' he said. And he struck her so 
Tiolent a blow that she staggered back against one 
of the tables. 

* Nora/ he said, putting his face down close to 
hers, * what that woman has said is true. Will 
you leave me ? will you hate me ?' 

There was not a vestige of sanity in his face 
now, it was that of a perfect madman. 
She flung her arms round his neck. 

* 0, Dermot, Dermot, my own, my darling, 
you are ill — it is the heat ! 0, Dermot, you did 
not mean it ; you did not say it. Say you did not 
mean it ! I don't believe one word of it. I'll never 
believe it, darling ; you need not fear.' And she 
clung to him as if no power in heaven or earth 
should separate her from him. 

Dermot's own hands tore her arms from off 
his shoulders, and held her away from him. 

'Nora,' he said, looking at her, 'every word 
that woman said is true. I was engaged to her 
niece, and just going to marry her. I did swear 
falsely twice in Dublin to get the license.* He 
paused. * Will you leave me ? will you hate me ?* 

Though his face was livid, and there was the 
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same wild look in his eyes, still there was a terrible 
earnestness in his voice, which, more than any- 
thing else in the world could have done, brought 
conviction home to Nora's mind. 

' Dermot, Dermot !' she screamed, as she threw 
herself on her knees at his feet and clasped his 
ankles, * unsay it, unsay it !' 

' It is as true as my life,' he said in the same 
tone, looking down at her. 

She looked up at him for a few seconds, her 
features growing rigid, as conviction gradually 
sank into her heart. 

' 0, Dermot, kill me, kill me now, but say 
once that it is false !' 

^ It is as true as that I am here.' And he bent 
down until his face was on a level with hers, and 
looked into her eyes. 

*But you are not here!' she cried, in a voice of 
amutterable agony; 'it is not Dermot, my Der- 
mot ! I will never believe it !' But even with 
the words upon her lips, conviction stole into her 
heart, and its icy breath seemed to check her life. 
She still looked up at Dermot ; but while she did 
so, her eyes glazed, and in a few moments she lay 
on the floor in a swoon. 
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Two waiters rushed forward to pick her up. As 
they raised her, Mrs. Kavanagh signed to them 
to follow her, and going into the street, she led 
the way to her apartments. Dermot stood as if 
in a trance, not seeming to notice anything that 
was passing before his eyes. 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

Nora was very ill for several days, scarcely able to 
speak or think. As soon as she could collect her 
senses, and became more and more convinced of 
Dermot's perfidy, her one idea was to get home to 
her father as soon as possible. She repented of 
her extraordinarily heartless conduct to him with a 
bitter agony, which nothing could soothe or quiet. 
She said she must go home and tell him how 
sorry she was, and ask his pardon before she died. 
It is true, her heart was broken, she had received 
her death-blow ; but hers was a nature that never 
gave way, her will was indomitable. Her mother 
tried to persuade her to remain with her and her 
cousin Florence until the latter was sufficiently 
strong to travel. She had broken a blood-vessel 
when she had read the announcement of Der- 
mot's marriage in the Times, and had been or- 
dered to go abroad at once as the only chance 
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of saving her life. She was too ill to be told 
who Nora was. But Nora went into her room, 
and sat for a long time at the foot of her bed, 
gazing at her death-like fiEu;e as she lay motion- 
less on her back, with her eyes closed, and her 
bloodless lips half parted, not able to move hand 
or foot, and looking as if each breath must be her 
last. Nora sat and looked, and sat and thought. 
This was Dermot's work. And as she looked at 
that face and form — which in health must evi- 
dently have been beautiful — now shattered and 
destroyed, and thought of that young life brought 
to the brink of the grave, she felt a hatred of Der- 
mot run through her young blood like fire ; with 
it came spirit and strength, and she determined 
to set off inmiediately for Ballynagh. 

But her mother was as determined as she was 
— indeed, it was from her that she inherited her 
obstinacy of character — and she positively refused 
to allow her to go until she was able to accompany 
her. So Nora formed her own determination. She 
had money enough to pay her journey, and she 
found out from one of the maids that there was 
an express train to Paris at six o'clock every morn- 
ing. 
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Nora stood clasped in her. mother's arms that 
last night for some time before she could tear her- 
self away. 

'0, mother/ she whispered that delicious word, 
' you will come home and live with us now, as 
soon as ever Florence is well ; won't you ? It will 
comfort papa so. And O,' she added in an agony 
of shame, hiding her face on her mother's shoulder, 
* he will want something to comfort him.' 

Mrs. EAvanagh had altered during the day or 
two that Nora had been with her. At first, she 
had felt a little disappointed that Nora was not 
taller and handsomer, and more like herself — for, 
as she soliloquised, ' I had a right to expect my 
daughter to be handsome' — but after a little, she 
forgot that Nora was not beautiful, and found that 
latent affection which exists in every human heart, 
even the hardest and coldest, wakened into life 
by her filial afifection for her, and by sympathising 
with her sorrow and her sufiferings. 

* Yes, my child, I promise you I will go home ; 
we will all start together as soon as Florence is 
able to travel.' 

But Nora had no intention of waiting for 
that. 
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Mrs. Kavanagh, who had heard it from Mr. 
Kavanagh, had told Nora that she was legally 
married to Dermot, though he had sworn falsely ; 
he could be punished for perjury, but he was in- 
disputably her husband in point of law. All that 
she elicited from Nora, however, was a fierce, 'He 
is no husband of mine !' 

The next morning, at half-past five, Nora let 
herself out of the door of the flat on which Mrs. 
Kavanagh lived, and stole noiselessly down the 
broad public stairs, and out into the still morning 
air. 

The croaking of the frogs, kept up incessantly 
all night, was subsiding ; the air felt fresh and 
cool ; everything was very still ; there was no one 
in the street, except a stray donkey, who was walk- 
ing lazily along, stopping every now and then 
to eat a little grass at the side of the road. She 
hurried along, her head bent down, her step un- 
steady, and her whole aspect so altered from the 
Nora of a few days previously, that Milly cer- 
tainly would not have recognised her. As she 
was turning out of the street, a voice, which made 
her start as if it had been her last summons, said, 
' Nora !' 
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She tnmed, and saw a gaunt wild -looking man, 
with masses of light hair hanging in mats round 
his head, and his eyes nearly starting from their 
sockets, standing before her. SHe stepped back as 
if a huge snake had stung her. 

He flung himself on his knees, with his arms 
stretched out towards her. 

' 0, Nora, have pity on me !' 

She looked at him — that very look which he 
had seen in a vision nearly four weeks ago as he 
walked up to Ballynagh, only the hatred was 
deeper, the scorn more withering, than what his 
imagination had depicted. She tried to speak; 
but for an instant her passion choked her voice. 

' 0,' she cried — ^and that ' O' seemed to come 
from the depth of her nature — ' 0, I wonder the 
houses don't fall on you ! I wonder the ground 
doesn't open and swallow you up !' 

He groaned, as if in his dying agony. 

'0, do not leave me!' he implored, as she 
seemed turning to walk on. ' Nora, Nora, I am 
your husband !' 

' Husband !* and her voice rang high and clear. 
* You my husband ! — ^you, who swore falsely ! Do 
you dare to call yourself my husband ?' Her face 
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was crimson, and her eyes blazed on him like balls 
of fire. 

*Yes; I know/ be groaned, *I know. But 
still I am, I am ! O, don't leave me !' 

' You are no husband of mine. I have no hus- 
band.' Then, as she saw suddenly the position 
she would be placed in ander such circumstances, 
she added passionately : * Yes ; I had rather be an 
outcast on the face of the earth than live one hour 
as your wife. I had rather the most wretched 
beggar in the streets should scorn to speak to 
me, than that I should ever have to speak to you 
again.' 

As she stood there, with her arm stretched out 
with an expression of defiance, the morning sun- 
light broke through a chink between two of the 
houses, and fell in masses on her head and shoul- 
ders, making her brown hair look red and gold, and 
lighting up her figure with a glow which made her 
face, already crimson from passion, look doubly 
brilliant. 

' Ha !' he exclaimed, starting to his feet, stung 
by agony into a ferocity foreign to his nature, ' but 
you shall not leave me ! I am your husband ; and 
you shall not leave me !* 
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Theu, for the first time, he found what Nora 
was. She turned and looked at him with such a 
look, that his fierceness and his courage melted 
away like snow. He trembled, and began to re- 
treat slowly backwards step by step. 

' Coward !' was all she said. 

But the tone seemed to wither him. He slunk 
back into the shadow of the wall ; and she walked 
on to the railway-station, where she found herself 
barely in time to catch her train. 



CHAPTER XV. 

It was about seven o'clock on a dull gray evening 
when Nora arrived at the railway -station at the 
nearest town to Ballynagh. She had no luggage ; 
so she did not wait a moment, but went straight 
out into the street, and set ofif to walk to her old 
home. 

It was a chill evening for the time of year, and 
the clouds hung low and looked watery, as if rain 
was not far off. Nora was lightly clad, and she 
shivered unconsciously as she walked along. So 
thoroughly shattered and lowered was her whole 
constitution, that cold easily made an impression 
on her. But it was not her bodily infirmities 
which she was now thinking of — rather the in- 
firmities of her mind. She walked with her head 
bent down, her arms listlessly hanging at her 
sides, and her step — that step which used to be 
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such an index of her character — independent, 
proud, spirited — was uncertain, weary, a mere 
dragging of her feet along. 

Part of her way lay through the corner of the 
Briansbeg estate. She had to look up once to 
open a swing-gate ; and as she did so, she recog- 
nised the place where she was. A thrill of shame 
came over her, deeper than any she had yet felt. 
O, crowning misery in the cup of a woman's de- 
gradation, to feel she has fallen until she is as 
low — slower, it may be — in moral value as the man 
she most despises ! 

* I scorned him,' she thought of Mr. Mullyns ; 
* and now I am worse.' A shudder ran through 
her as she thought of what he was. * 0, no ! I 
am not like him, surely V she groaned ; and the 
flash of agony in her face was not far from mad* 
ness. ^ Like him !' echoed the mocking voice,, 
which seemed now to be always with her. * You 
are ten thousand timies worse ! Women were made 
to be the lights of the world, to lead men to all 
that is high and holy. When they fall, they are 
responsible not only for their own fall, but for 
the destruction of that pure ideal which is man's 
greatest earthly safeguard.' She shuddered and 
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groaned again, and slunk out of even that fading 
light into the shade cast hy the trees at the road- 
side. 

It was a long weary walk. Her feet were sore, 
her head ached, and her strength was exhausted 
when she reached the gate of Ballynagh. Her 
heart seemed to stop beating as she stood with 
her hand on the latch of the gate, and her eyes 
fixed on the avenue leading up to the house. Dare 
she enter ? If she had wondered why the ground 
did not open and swallow up Dermot, she won- 
dered still more why it did not now open and 
swallow her up. 

Presently, as she stood there looking up the 
avenue, and trembling at the thought of entering 
the place, she felt some drops of rain on her face. 
It seemed as if even the sky wept to see her come 
back thus. Suddenly Milly appeared near the gate 
from under a grove of trees, cropping vigorously 
away at the luscious-looking grass. 

' MiUy out at this hour of the evening in the 
rain!' screamed Nora, forgetting, for the instant^ 
everything but her favourite's welfare. 

She flung the gate open, and rushed towards 
the astonished cow ; but as she ran, her foot caught 
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in a rabbit-hole, and she fell on her face within 
about seven yards of the object of her solicitude. 

Millicent boo -booed loudly at this extraord- 
inary phenomenon, not at first recognising her 
old companion — or rather patroness — and think- 
ing it an unwarrantable presumption in one of the 
village -girls — the only other ladies of her ac- 
quaintance — to come tearing towards her in that 
fashion, and then fall headlong in such a hoiden- 
ish manner. 

But the fall brought Nora to her senses. She 
stood up, very slowly, and with evident pain. 
Weak and worn out as she was, the fall had 
greatly shaken her, and she felt as if hardly able 
to stir another step. But she was one of the most 
obstinate women in the world ; and the very fact 
of finding herself almost unable to stand made 
her determined to try to walk. So she tottered 
slowly on towards the house, up the well-known 
avenue, under the lime-trees, past the farmyard 
gate, past that little walk leading up to the hand- 
gate on to the public road, which had been the 
scene of her fatal interview with Dermot — she 
looked up it and shuddered — until she came into 
the welcome darkness cast by the huge beech- 
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trees immediately round the house. As she did 
so, she saw her father standing on a grass-plot in 
front of the house, and looking so ill and altered 
that she scarcely recognised him. 

* 0, I have done that !' she groaned in agony. 
' If Florence was Dermot's work, this is mine ;' and 
she tottered back against the stem of a tree. * My 
father, my darling father ! God, forgive me !' 

•She had been wild to come back to him. She 
had thought every moment of the journey inter- 
minable ; but now, when he actually stood before 
her, she felt as if it would be impossible for her 
to speak to him. 

In a few moments it began to rain rather hea- 
vily, and Mr. Kavanagh turned to walk towards 
the house. How altered his step was — how lan- 
guid, how weak ! And it used to be so quick and 
decided, like Nora's. 

Nora noticed this, and groaned again. Now 
was her time to speak — now if ever. But she felt 
glued to the spot, her legs trembled under her, 
and she had to support herself by clinging to the 
tree. 

* 0,' she moaned to the tree, * if you would but 
fall and crush me to death !' 
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The tree, however, was not suflSciently unself- 
ish to see the matter in that light. It did not, 
however, decline to do so in plain language — at 
least, not in language Nora could understand ; for 
we have not as yet deciphered the language of 
trees, though our full knowledge of the language 
of flowers may be considered a step towards it. 

But Nora's will was stronger than her bodily 
weakness, or her moral courage. So she stepped 
forward, and, walking on the grass border so as 
not to be heard, came close up to her father. He 
did not see her, and for an instant she stood un- 
noticed behind him. As he walked slowly to- 
wards the front-door steps, her heart beat so vio- 
lently as almost to suffocate her. Then she came 
round, and threw herself on her knees before him. 
The rain poured down upon her as she knelt, her 
dress was dusty and crumpled from travelling, her 
hair, half up and half down, looked very untidy, 
and her face was haggard and miserable. That 
proud head, which used to be tossed back so de- 
fiantly, and which had never bent to any human 
"being, now fell so low that it almost touched 
Mr. Kavanagh's feet ; and that haughty untamed 
tongue, which had said in scorn, not five weeks 
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ago, that there was no such thing as a penitent, 
and that there was no pardon for a sinner, now 
muttered, scarcely above a whisper, 
^ Father, forgive me !' 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Nora had been at home for three weeks. She 
had been very ill for the first ten days, unable to 
leave her bed, and sometimes unconscious ; but 
now she was getting better, assisted by her own 
firm determination not to be ill and cause a fuss 
to be made about herself, and give her father and 
Arthur trouble. Her father had fully and freely 
forgiven her, only too rejoiced to see her alive 
and safe again ; but while he forgave h^r, she 
! felt that she had broken his heart — that she had 

i made him, for the rest of his life, a crushed and 

altered man. He told her that, as she was legally 
married to Dermot, she must go and live with 
him whenever he chose to insist on her doing so, 
and she was too ill to remonstrate. Lady O'Clery 
came several times to see her, and sat up with 
her one night when she was delirious, nursing 
her with as tender a care as if she had been her 
own child, as she was, in fact, her own grand- 
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child. Nora liked having her near her better than 
any one else ; for the sight of her father or Arthur 
only upset her, and made her much worse. No- 
thing had been seen or heard of Dermot since 
Nora left him. 

As she sat alone with her grandmother in her 
sick-room, Nora poured out all her heart to her, 
and found in return a sympathy, a tender com- 
passionating love, which had in it a balm to heal 
even such wounds as hers. She tried to lead her, 
too, to find consolation and sympathy in a higher 
love than one of earth. 

It was not an easy task to lead her to repent- 
ance; she was more inclined to despair than to 
repent, for, as she had always said, she had no 
opinion of penitence. * Don't do the wrong,' had 
been her maxim, * and then you won't have to re- 
pent.' And now, when she had done the wrong, 
she felt inclined to look upon herself as lost and 
hopeless, rather than to feel a hearty and sincere 
contrition, with a firm purpose of amendment. 
But Lady O'Clery, seeing and understanding her 
character, read to her a story which Nora indeed 
had read before, but which she had never taken 
much notice of, about one who loved much for no 
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other reason than because mnch had been for* 
given her. Now it made a great impression on 
Nora ; it seemed as if she had never heard it be- 
fore, for it came home with force to her heart, like 
something quite new. 

After Lady O'Clery had read it out to her, 
she looked very thoughtful for some time as she 
lay on the sofa, with her thin white face against a 
red cushion. Presently she said in a very low voice, 

*If I thought my "much" — that is, all my 
dreadful sins — would be forgiven me, I am sure I 
would love much.' 

'My darling child,' said Lady O'Clery, taking 
her hand, ' there is One now who loves you 
better than you ever loved any one on earth — 
better than any one on earth ever loved you — 
waiting for you just to say, " Forgive me!" to for- 
give you.' 

Nora looked very grave. 

* You mean God,' she said. 'He might have 
loved me in the old days, when I was innocent ; 
but even then I don't think He ever loved me 
much, and it is not likely now, when I am alto- 
gether bad, that He should begin.' 

* My child, my dearest child. He always loved 
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you, and was only waiting and longing for you to 
give Him some little spark of love in return.' 

Nora looked puzzled for a minute or two. 

* I never thought of love — real warm living 
love like my love for. Dermot* — and her face 
flushed crimson, while her voice trembled — 'in 
connection with God.' 

' There,' thought Lady O'Clery, ' is the root 
of the whole matter ; there is the rock that has 
wrecked every lost soul.' 

' My child,' she said, ' you have, like too many 
of us, mistaken what religion is. Religion is all 
love, a very passion of love, absorbing into itself 
all other passions — not crushing them out, but 
drawing them up into a central flame. There 
is as much sense in thinking of religion as 
a cold taskmaster, or as a thing only to be 
treated with a punctilious awe, as there would be 
in thinking of the sun as all darkness, and all ice 
and east winds. Without a deep burning passion 
of love, stronger and warmer than any earthly 
passion, there is no religion. Beligion is alto- 
gether a passion, and the more religious we be- 
come, the more strongly that passion burns. And 
is there not everything to excite it ? What, Nora, 
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you have read the gospels, and have not felt it ! 
How strange !' And she looked away with a per- 
pleied expression through the winidow. 

*I never for one moment thought of it like 
that,' said Nora, sitting up, her pale cheeks flushed 
and her eyes sparkling with excitement. 'I lis- 
tened to the lessons when I went to church, hut I 
did not think much ahout them, and I scarcely 
ever read the Bible at home. I used to learn bits 
of it as a lesson for my governess, and I think 
that gave me a dislike to it.' She paused for a 
moment. ' But as to thinking of it like that, I 
think I should have thought it wrong.' - 

'Wrong!' exclaimed Lady O'Clery, leaning 
forward ; ' wrong to love Him who came to be one 
of us, in order that we might love Him ! Wrong 
to love that majestic form, always in the midst of 
human sin and misery, heaUng and giving peace ! 
Then, Nora, it was wrong of her to whom much 
was forgiven to love much ; it was wrong to anoint 
His feet with ointment, and to wipe them with 
her hair ; wrong to sit at His feet, and not to stir 
away whenever He came to see her; wrong to follow 
Him when He was going to be killed, and to stay 
with Him in His last moments, when others de- 
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seized Him ; wrong of her to be the first at the 
sepulchre on that glorious Easter morning; wrong 
of her, when she could not find Him, to cry, and 
to say to the angel who asked her what she was 
crying for, those words — those words — ' Lady 
O'Clery struggled with her emotion, for to her 
mind the words she was about to quote were the 
most touching in the whole Bible — * Because 
they have taken away my Lord, and I know not 
where they have laid Him.' 

She was obliged to stop, for tears choked her 
voice. Nora lay some minutes without speaking, 
tears stealing down her cheeks. Then she said, with 
something of her old quick decision in her voice, 

* I too will love Him at once, if He will let me.' 

* No fear of that,' said Lady O'Clery, as she 
kissed her forehead. 

After that there was a long silence. At length 
Nora broke it. 

* 0, if I had only loved Him long ago, I should 
not have been the ruin of those I loved on earth !' 

* True,' said Lady O'Clery heartily. 

' And still I used to pride myself on my sense 
of duty, and my high moral principle.' 

' They are all very well in the routine of a 
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quiet daily life, but they are neither of them to be 
trusted in a time of temptation ; in an outbreak 
of a passionate nature's strongest passion, they 
are swept away like paper barricades before a 
storm of artillery. Nothing is of use then, but 
the power of a master passion which has taken 
first possession of the soul.' 

One day, when she was very ill. Lady O'Clery 
asked her if she would like to see her clergyman, 
Mr. Dobbins. The start of horror, the flush of 
indignation which the question elicited, astonished 
the kind old lady, and the vehemence with which 
* No, indeed !' came ringing out, and brought on 
a fit of coughing, alarmed her. She never alluded 
to the subject again. 

'It's all very fine of me,' said Nora one even- 
ing, as she sat with her grandmother alone in her 
bedroom, * now that I have broken papa's heart, 
and made his and Arthur's life miserable for the 
rest of their days, to say that I repent and am 
sorry; I don't like it;' and she lay back in her 
chair, looking white and miserable. 

* But it is better, my child, than if you said 
you did not repent,' said Lady O'Clery, looking at 
her with a tender smile. 
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* I don't know that,' said Nora, sighing deeply, 

* because if I repent it looks as if I expected to be 
forgiven, and treated just the same as usual.' 

This was not an easy view to combat ; but it 
was worsted at last by Lady O'Clery's showing her 
that she was not bound to consider the opinion of 
her fellow-creatures if it interfered with a higher 
duty, which repentance certainly was. 

That Benediction in the foreign church had 
struck the first note of religion in her heart, and 
now her grandmother was following it up by her 
gentle teaching. 

Nora's prayers were no longer cold forms, 
gone through as a duty morning and evening. 
She never took up anything by halves, and now, 
when the power and beauty of religion seized upon 
her heart, she gave her whole soul up to it, and 
might be said literally to pray without ceasing. 

*My dearest child,' said Lady O'Clery one 
evening, *I hope you sometimes think of poor 
Dermot in your prayers.' 

Nora grew crimson ; she did not answer. 

'Because, you know,' she continued gently, 

* the more a person has sinned, the more he needs 
prayers.' 
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A spasm shot through Nora. Though she did 
not confess it to herself, the reason why she dared 
not think more of Dermot was, that his name re- 
awakened and stirred to life the depths of her love, 
and she tried to feel that he was not hers, but by 
rights belonged to Florence. 

* I do,' she said in a low tone. 

' That is right, my dearest child,' said the kind 
old lady, kissing her heartily. 'No doubt,' she 
added sadly, * be has repented by this time.' 

Nora set her lips firmly together, while she 
grew as pale as ashes. 

* If he has,' she said, in a voice of forced calm- 
ness, * his only chance for the future is to lead a 
very hard life — the hardest he can find to live.' 
She paused, then added in a more natural tone, * I 
mean to try to do so ; I shall never again, if I 
can help myself, do a single thing I Uke doing 
unless it is actually my duty.' She paused for a 
minute ; then, leaning towards Lady O'Clery, and 
taking her hand, while the tears rose to her eyes, 
she said, ' How can I ever thank you for all I owe 
to you ? If I had only learnt from you sooner the 
secret of your life, how different my life would 
have been !' 
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A few minutes afterwards, when Lady O'Clery 
had left the room, Nora slipped off her sofa, and, 
kneeling beside it, prayed, ' God, comfort him ! 
make him good, make him happy! he was not so 
much to blame, after all — it was I ; if I had been 
true and good, he would never have fallen as he 
did ; and I was the woman, who ought to have 
been the best. forgive him, and visit his sins 
on me ! comfort him — make him happy ! Let 
me bear all the suffering for the sins; at any 
price to me, give him peace. give him peace ; 
give me the pain ^and the punishment, for I was 
the tempter, and the sin was all mine ; but give 
him comfort and peace ! If by taking my life, 
you could give him peace, take it and gladly. 
Dermot, my own, my darling ! I love you still,' 
she cried, as human nature asserted its sway — ^ 0, 
when shall I see you again ? My love ! my all ! 
have you left me for ever ? shall I never, nevei* see 
you again ! 0, if I might go back only to kiss the 
dust off your feet! to brush down the doorsteps, 
and sit there to see you go in and out ! Dermot, 
Dermot ! if I might only hear your voice once 
more ! where are you ? I am afraid you are 
suffering terribly. 0, come back to me ! I can 
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comfort you. I would gladly die to give you peace, 
if my death could gain it.' 

On the afternoon of the day three weeks after 
Nora's return, she felt so well, and was really so 
much better, that she declared she would accom- 
pany her father on a ride he was going to take to 
a farm a mile distant, to superintend the erection 
of a new threshing-machine. 

Mr. Kavanagh strongly opposed this idea, as 
she had not been outside the door since* her re- 
turn, and he feared the exercise and exertion 
would prove too much for hej;. She, however, 
was quite determined on the subject, and, as 
usual, carried her own way. 

The change in Her appearance came out very 
markedly when she was dressed in her habit, in 
which she used formerly to look so pretty and 
bright. Now her hollow cheeks, white as white 
paper, her sunken eyes seldom raised, and when 
they were, looking spiritless and miserable, and 
her figure, which had fallen away so that her 
habit hung loose in large wrinkles, presented 
such a contrast to her former self, that when her 
father saw her, he looked away with a groan. 

Arthur came to help her to mount. 
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* Have you seen Milly to-day?' he asked, as he 
arranged the folds of her habit, looked up kindly 
at her, and smiled though tears were in his eyes. 

* No ; how is she ?' And Nora looked down at 
him, with a ray in her face like one of her old 
smiles. 

^ Uncommonly well, since she has had no man- 
gels,' he added, trying to raise her spirits by being 
playful. 

' She shall have plenty soon, I can tell you ; 
I mean to bring her a quantity to-morrow.' 

' Then her convalescence will be of short dura- 
tion.' 

'Good-bye,' she said. *What are you going 
to do while we are out ?' 

' Gather a bundle of nettles, and give Milly a 
good beating.' 

' You had better !' And she shook her riding- 
whip at him. 

'Nora,' he whispered, signing to her to put 
her head down close to his, * don't let papa stay 
out in the dark; he had a very bad threatening 
letter only a few days ago. Of course it may be 
nothing; but it is better to be on the safe side.' 

She started. 
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' 0, Arthur, how shocking ! Can you unagine 
who from?' 

* That rascally husband of Bridget's, of course. 
He is the author of all the threatening letters in 
this part of the world.' 

Tears rushed into Nora's eyes as she thought 
of Bridget. 

' Mind you bring him home before sunset,' was 
Arthur's last hurried whisper. 

She nodded. 

* Come, my dear, are you ready ?' said her father. 
As they rode away, Arthur shouted after them, 

* Don't keep the horses out when the dew is 
falling, or they'll be ill.' 

*Hem!' said Mr. Kavanagh to his daughter; 
' he seems to think these old horses have suddenly 
become wonderfully delicate.' 

* But this is a young horse,' said Nora, patting 
the ungainly colt she was riding. 

* Well, true, he is,' said her father. 

The farm which they rode to was a yery large 
and important one, belonging to Mr. O'Clery, and 
farmed for him by Mr. Kavanagh. There was a 
great deal to be seen and done at it, besides super- 
intending the erection of the threshing-machine ; 
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and Mr. Kavanagh, who had not been there for 
six weeks, was so busy giving orders and inspect- 
ing alterations, that Nora despaired of getting him 
away before dusk. 

* He was surprised at her impatience, and asked 
her if she was tired or ill. And Nora, who would 
not have told a lie to save the lives of all the 
people she loved best on earth, was obliged to 
confess she was not. 
The sun had set, and 

* The shades of eve were falling fast,' 
before they mounted their horses to return home. 
They rode along for some time without meeting a 
living being, even a pig or a dog. Nora had never 
known the road so deserted. It was a cloudy 
sultry evening, and there were low rumbles of 
thunder in the distance ; not a breath stirred the 
leaves. An uncomfortable presentiment took pos- 
session of her, which made her wish they were safe 
at home. In spite of the oppressiveness of the 
air, she shivered, and riding close to her father, 
kept her eyes anxiously fixed upon him. In those 
moments of suspense — and they were moments of 
actual and keen suspense — how truly and bitterly 
she repented of her conduct to him — that conduct 
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which had made his hair so gray^ his form so bent, 
and his whole appearance so altered and haggard ! 
* Ah/ she thought, * if I could only give my life 
for him, or in any way atone for what I have done !' 
And then her grief passed on into a higher and a 
deeper sorrow; and in those few moments she 
made a true act of contrition. 

There was one part of the road where huge 
elm-trees interlaced their branches across it, and 
darkened the air very much, even in the glare of 
day; but now, in the dusk of a very dusky even- 
ing, when Nora and her father rode under them, 
they found they were in shades as deep as those 
of a winter's night. 

Nora shuddered ; and keeping her horse touch- 
ing her father's, looked sharply at the hedges at 
each side of the road. There was not a sound but 
the thud, thud of their horses' feet — not even the 
stir of a falling leaf ; not a sparrow chirped, not 
a crow cawed. The distant rumble of the thunder 
only seemed to add to the stillness ; while an oc- 
casional gleam of lightning showed them where 
they were on the road. 

* Let us ride faster, papa,' said Nora, her voice 
trembUng. 
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* Why, my dear ? what is the use of overheat- 
ing the horses ? I think we are going at a very 
good pace.' 

They were trotting rather fast ; hut to Nora it 
seemed as if they were scarcely moving. The air 
under the trees was suffocatingly hot; hut even 
that was not so oppressive to her as the death- 
like stillness. No stick or twig fell to moke a 
rustle ; and something in the closeness and heavi- 
ness of the air prevented them from hearing any 
of the distant sounds of life in the neighhouring 
farms or villages. Nora thought of Dore's illus- 
trations of Dante's Purgatorio, and felt her flesh 
creep. She felt, she did not know why, that she 
was not far from that other world, the existence 
of which she was only beginning to realise. 

* What's that noise ?' she exclaimed, starting 
as she heard the crunch of a stick in the wood at 
the side of the road. 

' Why, nothing,' said her father, laughing ; 
* what are you afraid of?' 

At that instant, a brilliant flash of lightning; 
seemed to break through the branches of the trees,.- 
and lit up the road so that every little stone on ii 
became distinctly visible. By its gleams Nora 
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saw the point of the muzzle of a rifle in the hedge 
at her side of the road, rather in front of them, 
and directed straight at her father. 

She saw in an instant that the only chance of 
her father's escape was to sacrifice herself. With- 
out a moment's hesitation, she whipped her horse 
sharply as he sprang forward, and his rider came 
hetween the range of the rifle and Mr. Kavanagh's 
body, a fizzing crack was heard, and Nora fell 
forward on her horse's neck with a low groan. 
The young colt was startled; he gave a bound 
forwards, and set off towards his stables at full 
gallop, dragging his hapless rider, with her foot 
in the stirrup, along the road after him. They 
soon emerged from under the trees, and came to 
a part of the road where fresh stones had just 
been laid down. Was there no one to stop the 
excited horse — no labourer returning from his 
day's work in the fields, no fisherman coming 
up from his boat on the beach, no farmer coming 
home from one of the distant fairs ? 

It seemed not. The road was completely de- 
serted — a very remarkable thing, for it was a fre- 
quented road ; and at that hour, at that season of 
the year, there were generally a great many people 
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about. But this night there was no one ; and the 
horse tore on wildly, getting more excited every 
moment, as the clatter of Mr. Kayanagh's horse's 
hoofs came nearer and nearer. 

Just at the corner where the slope down to 
Ballynagh began, there was an awkward projection 
of sharp granite rock. From the position in which 
Nora was being dragged, it was impossible that 
her head should not be dashed against this rock 
as the horse turned the comer. Another moment, 
and her brains would lie scattered along the road. 

As the horse gave a bound within two yards 
of the rock, a man rushed forward, and catching 
tight hold of the reins close under his mouth, 
stopped the animal, and after a few struggles and 
violent jerks, forced him into submission. He 
then quickly disentangled Nora's foot from the 
stirrup, and kneeling down, tried to feel her heart, 
to see if it was beating. He could not feel through 
her habit ; he feared there could be but little hope 
that it was, for she was covered with blood, and 
death seemed written on her face. He quickly 
dragged off his coat and waistcoat, and tearing 
his shirt into strips, bound up the wound in her 
side so tightly as to stanch the flow of blood. 
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As he was doing this, Mr. Karanagh galloped 
up. He flung himself from his horse, and letting 
him go where he would, knelt by his daughter in 
agony, his face almost as white as hers. 

' I think she is alive,' said the stranger in a 
hollow voice. 

Mr. Kavanagh, for the first time, looked at 
him; and when he saw the features which met 
his gaze, he started and recoiled backwards. 

Nora's head was supported by her husband's 
arm. 

Mr. Kavanagh's first instinct was to strike 
him down ; but the next instant, as he looked at 
Nora's ghastly face and wounded body, he forgot 
everything but her. 

' Water,' he groaned — ' fetch water.' 
* There is none nearer than the house,' said 
Dermot, in a voice which sounded more as if the 
-dead had spoken than the living. ' I'll carry her 
there.' And stooping over her, he raised her 
gently in his arms; and motioning to Mr. Ka- 
vanagh to open a small hand-gate at the side of 
the road, he took a short cut across the fields to 
Ballynagh House. Mr. Kavanagh followed at his 
side. Before they reached it, the storm came on 
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in its full fury; torrents of rain poured down 
upon their unsheltered heads, and the lightning 
blazed so incessantly, that their path was con- 
stantly as clear as if the midday rays of the sun 
had been showing them their way. 

The rain did not reviye a sign of vitality in 
Nora's face ; and as Dermot walked into the draw- 
ing-room at Ballynagh, and laid his burden on the 
sofa, he felt that hope was past. But Jonas, who 
had met them at the door, was not of that opi- 
nion: he ran as fast as he could, and fetched 
some whisky — ^his infallible remedy for all the ills 
that flesh is heir to— and bringing it into the room, 
poured some into a table-spoon, which he handed 
to Dermot, who poured it down Nora's throat. 

But though whisky has many quaUties, it wiU 
not restore life to the dead. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

A YEAR had passed since Nora's murder^ and the 
perpetrator of the crime remained undiscovered. 
The strongest suspicions were entertained regard- 
ing Michael O'Flagherty ; but they were not suffi- 
cient to warrant his being arrested — at least so the 
local authorities judged. 

It turned out that Dermot had returned to the 
neighbourhood of Ballynagh the day after Nora 
had done so^ and had lived in a cottage with some 
of the peasants, going about incognito in labourer's 
clothes, only ventuiing out in the evening, and 
then keeping close to Ballynagh, in hopes of 
catching sight of Nora; and thus he happened 
to be on the road at the time the murder was 
committed. 

After Nora's funeral, he had gone back to Lon- 
don. Mr. Kavanagh had refused to speak to him. 
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Mr. O'Clery had ordered that he should not be 
allowed inside the lodge-gate at Kilclery, and had 
forbidden Mrs. O'Clery and the girls to write to 
him, or speak to him if they met him, or take the 
slightest notice of him in any way whatever. 

When he reached London, he was very ill, and 
for many weeks unable to leave his bed. 

It was long before he recovered, and was able 
to go about again as usual. He found, as far as 
his position in society went, that his escapade 
had not injured him in the fashionable world. 
Many persons knew nothing of it, and those who 
did seemed to think rather the better of him in 
consequence. He could have been as gay, or 
gayer than ever, had he chosen — at least until 
people found out kow dull he bad grown, when 
they would probably have ceased to make such a 
fuss about him. From having been singularly 
agreeable, even brilliant, in conversation, he had 
become silent and absent. 

He was always thinking of Nora, and devising 
some way of still holding communication with her. 
The spirit - rappers were the only people who 
seemed to hold out any tangible hope of his hear- 
ing of her, and of his being able to question her 
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about her present welfare. So to them accord- 
ingly he betook himself. 

As he sat down at the table, snrrounded by 
awe-struck-looking devotees, in the darkened room, 
a wild hope bounded in his heart that now at last 
he should have some communication with the ob- 
ject of his love. He was going to ask her if she 
was happy, and if she had forgiven him. He was 
obliged, however, to wait while several other people 
asked questions, and were answered by the mys- 
terious little taps, not louder than those a fairy's 
wand would make. As he waited and listened, a 
vision rose before him of what Nora's face would 
have looked like, had she been asked, when in the 
flesh, if she would rap out messages on tables 
after she was dead. He was forcibly struck with 
the incongruity of the idea of that haughty inde- 
pendent spirit being chained down so as to be at 
the beck and call of every inquisitive person, forced 
to answer every ridiculous or impertinent ques- 
tion it amused them to ask, and having no mode 
of communication but a little scraping tap upon 
a drawing-room table. 

As these thoughts flashed through his mind, 
a disgust for the whole thing seized upon him ; 
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and pushing his chair away from th6 table, he 
rose, made some mattered excuse about feeling 
very unwell, and left the room never to return. 

Now a year had passed away since Nora's 
death, and he was still wandering about in search 
of some means of communication with her, and 
still with the feeling deep in .his heart that he 
was unworthy that she should, even if she could, 
communicate with him. He was not satisfied with 
the vague notion that she was in heaven : what 
did he know of heaven ? The word represented 
no ideas to his mind, so thoroughly had he de- 
stroyed by sin the recollection of the visions of his 
youth. 

' The youth who daily fSeurther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature's priest. 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended. 
Till at length the man beholds it die away, 

And fade into the light of common day.' 

• 

Mr. Kavanagh's health had been completely 
shattered; first by his daughter's conduct, and 
then by her terrible death. He left Ballynagh a 
month or two after her death, resigning the agen- 
cies to Arthur, who was competent now to under- 
take them single-handed^ and came to England, 
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where Mrs. Kavanagh joined him, as she had 
promised Nora; and they took a villa at Rich- 
mond. Miss Delville, who had regained her health, 
continued to live with them. 

Six months more passed away; and in No- 
vember, as Christmas time was drawing on, Mr. 
O'Clery wrote to Dermot to say he had forgiven 
him, and to beg him to return home for Christmas. 

Dermot wrote back a very penitent and a very 
grateful answer; but he said he could not bear 
the thought of visiting the neighbourhood of Bally- 
nagh at present ; that whenever he could make up 
his mind to do so, he would go with great joy 
once more to see him, his dear father, and his 
mother and sisters. He wrote a very beautiful 
letter, as he was capable of doing, confessing his 
sins, without an attempt to excuse them, and ask- 
ing pardon. 

His mother and sisters then all wrote to him, 
and begged him to return for Christmas. But 
though he wrote back most grateful and affec- 
tionate replies, he steadily refused to revisit the 
scenes so linked in his memory with Nora. 

He was still miserable — ^miserable in the loss 
of the only person he had ever loved, not miserable 
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in the possession of a heavily weighted conscience ; 
because he had sinned so deeply, that he had ceased 
to feel that sin was sin, and therefore an accumu- 
lation of it was no conscious burden to him. 

Lady 0*Clery wrote constantly to him, and 
gave him a full account of Nora's last days, tell- 
ing him word for word what she had said of him, 
and the hard life she considered it necessary for 
him to lead, if he ever wished to do better. 

A hard life ! It was just the thing of all others 
he felt most incapable of leading. And still deep 
in his heart he felt the truth of her words ; he 
saw, as he had always seen, that there was no 
middle path for such a nature as his. Had not 
his past experience proved it to him ? And apart 
from the voice of his own heart, was not Nora 
sure to be right about this, as she was right about 
everything ? And then came the agonised groan, 
* 0, if I had her still to tell me what to do !' 

One day he went to visit a friend in the bar- 
racks in Vicarage-place, High-street, Kensington. 
As he was returning, about fifty yards from the 
barracks, he came to a church in which he heard 
music. Always fond of music, it suddenly struck 
him that he would go in and see what was going 
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on. So he entered the church reverently, and 
standing near the door, began to look about him. 

At the top of the aisle, outside the rails of the 
altar, stood a bier covered with a black-velvet pall, 
on which was worked in silver a death's head and 
cross-bones. Candles were burning at each end, 
and twenty monks, dressed in brown and white, 
each holding a lighted candle, were standing round 
it, chanting some Latin office, which Dermot soon 
made out to be an office for the dead. 

* They do not forget their dead,' he thought, 
and his heart filled with sympathy for them. ' I 
will pray for Nora, my own, my darling !' 

He knelt down and tried to follow the service; 
but even as he did so, a dim sense of his own 
wickedness stole over him, and a feeling that his 
presence was a pollution to the church. Now he 
remembered Nora's words, * I wonder the houses 
don't fall on you ! I wonder the ground does not 
open, and swallow you up !' 

He almost wished that this would happen, for 
the rush of shame which came over him bowed 
him to the ground. He felt as if every one must 
know of his wickedness, and be marvelling at his 
disgrace. 
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Presently the service was over, and the monks 
filed off two and two ; but the bier was left stand- 
ing and the candles lighted. The greater part of 
the congregation dispersed; some few went to side 
altars to say private prayers. 

Dermot knelt on, feeling as if his sins actually 
chained him to the ground ^ and as some glimmer 
of the visions of his youth came back again to him 
— not in their sweetness and freshness, but as it 
were in mockery — he could measure by their height 
somewhat of the depth of his fall. This was the 
life that was to have been so noble and so good, that 
all men were to have been lost in surprise and 
admiration at it. This was the man who was to 
have done such brave and generous deeds, that 
people were to have thought the knights of old had 
come to life again. This was the man who was to 
have conquered himself so completely, to have been 
so spotless, chivalrous, and self-devoted, that the 
holiest and purest of the earth were to have loved 
and reverenced him. This was the man who was 
to have made a gr^at name for himself, and to have 
heard his genius and high character quoted from 
one end of England to the other ! 

Life had been lived; the opportunities of being 
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great and good had come to him, and were now 
passed and gone for ever — ^no tears, no groans, no 
passionate longing, no promises to do better, could 
bring them back again ; others might yet be bom 
who would live great and noble lives, bnt for him 
hope was past. He had always thought himself 
so young, and that it would be so easy to begin to 
lead that higher life when he got a little older. 

' I forgot,' he thought in his agony of remorse, 
Hhat this was the time to signalise myself; that 
the battle raged more fiercely now than it ever 
would again; and that if I yielded at this time, I 
should be little likely to fight and conquer in the 
evening, when I was wounded and worn out with 
the heat of the day.' 

The evening stole on. The coloured windows 
over the altar grew dusky and indistinct; there 
were still a few worshippers here and there about 
the church, but they were very quiet ; a deep calm 
seemed to reign over everything — a calm so at 
variance with the noise of the street, that when 
any one turned out of the noisy thoroughfare into 
the sacred building, he could scarcely believe he 
was in the same world. 

Presently a young monk came to lock up the 
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chnrch for the night; he touched Dermot gently 
on his shoulder, and whispered to him that he was 
very sorry, but he was obliged to ask him if he 
would be so kind as to go. 

Dermot looked up in the young monk's face. 
His skin was as white as white marble, his cheeks 
were hollow, and his figure was so attenuated as to 
seem scarcely more than a shadow. 

' That man leads a hard life,' thought Dermot. 
* What order do you belong to ?' he whispered. 

' The Carmelite,' said the young man, with a 
slight smile. 

' What service was that ?' 

He looked surprised. 

' It was the office for the dead. You know this 
is the month of November, which we devote to 
prayers and suffrages for the dead.' 

' Keally,' said Dermot, looking in his turn sur- 
prised, ' I did not know ; I am not a Catholic ;* and 
he sighed. 

At that moment some one else came up and 
spoke to the monk, and Dermot turned away and 
left the church. 

In a few days, however, he found his way there 
again ; and from that time he went regularly day 
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after day^ and spent hours kneeling there, letting 
the deep calm which reigned sink into his soul 
and lift him out of himself. 

One day the yonng monk, who was passing 
down the aisle, stopped, and with a smile whis- 
pered, 

' Are yon still in the dark 7 

Dermot looked up at him with a wretched but 
yet eager expression. 

* iMcem B'perOy he muttered. 

The monk fixed his eyes on him intently, with 
an expression of deep interest. After a moment, 
he said, 

' IjUx venit ab alto ;' and passed on. 

When he was coming back again, Dermot 
stopped him. 

' Is this a severe order ?' he asked. 

The monk smiled. 

' Not to those who have a vocation for it.' 

' What rules do you keep, I mean ?' said Der- 
mot, not understanding the reply. 

'We never eat meat; we have but one meal 
a day ; we sleep on boards, and get up at three 
o'clock in the morning.* 

Dermot stared at him. Here was a hard life^ 
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^nd no mistake. He sat and pondered for a 
minute or two. 

' Are you happy ?' he asked suddenly. 

'Perfectly,' was the answer, in a tone which 
came from the depth of the young man's heart. 

Dermot looked up in his face. His features 
evidently had been remarkably handsome, but 
were so worn away by fasts and penances, that 
it required some ingenuity to trace out their latent 
perfection of form. The expression which rested 
on them, however, was one of such calm, such 
peaiee, such deep happiness, that Dermot felt it 
refreshing to look at him. 

* Don't you find the life very hard ?' said Der- 
mot with a deep sigh. 

* Nothing is hard that we do for One we love,' 
said the monk in a low whisper, rather as if he 
were speaking to himself. 

* Love !' muttered Dermot ; * who do you 
love r 

The expression of astonishment on the monk's 
face made Dermot feel ashamed of himself. He 
did not answer, but merely looked towards the 
altar. Dermot understood. He was silent for 
a minute or two ; then he said. 
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* But the rnles must be such a bore ; and never 
being able to do what you Uke must be insupport- 
able.' 

The monk smiled. 

' Not if you love. You know St. Augustine 
says, "Love, and do what you please." ' 

' St. Augustine !' said Dermot, looking as if he 
was trying to remember something ; ' I have often 
heard of him, and seen his name mentioned in 
books ; but I have never read his life.' 

'Have you never read his Confessions?^ said 
the monk, staring. 

'No, never.' 

The Carmelite's face expressed more plainly^ 
than words, * Why, where have you been brought 
up ?' All he said, however, was, ' I can lend them 
to you, if you like. Can you read Latin ?' 

* 0, thank you ; yes, I can.' 

' Then, if you will be so kind as to wait here, 
I'll bring them to you.' And he walked quickly 
away. 

Dermot sat and pondered. *"Love,"' he 
thought — ' " love, and do what you please." What 
an odd sentence ! And still I begin to see its 
meaning. I never thought of love — real warm 
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living love — in connection with religion. that 
I could love !' And he fell upon his knees. * But 
there is a load upon my head, which seems to stifle 
me ; and my prayers don't rise heyond my breath. 
There seems a chasm between me and all real 
love; my heart is like a rock, and black rocks 
seem falling over me on every side ; and evil spirits 
are taking me for their own, for I am one of them. 
They see themselves reflected in the pollution of 
my thoughts ; so they think they have a right to 
me. I know it, I know it ; miserere Domine !' 
And he hid his face in his hands with a groan. 

When the monk came back, Dermot looked up 
at him, and said, 

* I wonder if I could see your head — the abbot, 
I mean ?' 

'The prior, you mean, I suppose,' said the 
monk with a genial smile. ' Certainly, if you will 
be so kind as to walk this way.' 

It was not likely that Dermot could go so in- 
cessantly to a Catholic church without his conduct 
being noticed and commented on. A friend of his 
mother's heard of it, and at once wrote over and 
informed Mrs. O'Clery that her son was in danger 
of being perverted to popery. Upon receiving this 
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news, both Mr. and Mrs. O'Clery wrote the most 
imploring letters to Dermot, entreating him to re- 
turn to them at once, and not to put himself in 
the way of danger to his faith, and of snares which 
were terribly attractive to any excitable young 
mind. * I may forgive, and I have forgiven, every- 
thing else,' wrote his father ; * but that you should 
become a papist I never could forgive. If you do, 
you stand from that moment disinherited, as far 
as I can disinherit you, as my heir ; and the whole 
property and accumulated fortune pass to your 
brother John.' 

These letters wrung Dermot's heart, and caused 
him many a sleepless night. Not that he cared 
about being disinherited ; he felt he had no right 
to the alms of a beggar, much less to a large place 
and fortune ; he was only too thankful to get out 
of it ; besides, he had made up his mind to be a 
Carmelite monk, if that community would consent 
to receive such a wretch amongst them : and under 
such circumstances, what use could he make of 
property or fortune ? No ; it was those tender 
appeals from his mother's heart which unmanned 
him, and made him hesitate before proceeding in 
his course. His deep veneration for his mother^ 
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added to the recollection of all the suffering 
he had already cost her, made him feel as if he 
had rather lose his soul than cause her farther 
pain. A bitter and a terrible struggle went on in 
his heart. For days he spent his whole time in 
the Carmelite church. He prayed as he had never 
prayed before ; and at length he saw that his soul 
was not his own, to save or throw away as the 
fancy might take him. He wrote his mother a 
farewell letter on Christmas eve ; and on Christ- 
mas morning at seven o'clock — a bitterly cold 
frosty morning, with snow lying thick on the 
ground — he made his profession of faith, and 
was received into the Catholic Church. From 
that moment, the first shadow of a real return 
of the visions of his youth began to dawn upon 
him. 

When Mr. and Mrs. O'Clery heard that, in 
addition to his having become a Catholic, he in- 
tended tp become a monk, they were almost beside 
themselves with grief and dismay, and wrote over 
to him to say, that if he did not come to them be- 
fore three days were out, they would set off, and, 
hurrying to London as fast as possible, try if 
they could not by force prevent him from putting 
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his outrageous plan into execution : ' For/ wrote 
his father, ' we all think you more fitted for the 
inside of a lunatic asylum than a monkery.' 

Dermot could not bear the idea of dragging 
his fia.ther and mother over in a bustle to town, 
merely to see him ; so, though longing to enter 
on his novitiate immediately, he went to Ireland, 
to take a last fia.rewell of his home and his country. 
He was welcomed home with a warmth of love 
greater than any which had ever greeted him. He 
stayed with them all one week, during which time 
they exhausted every argument that the most fer- 
tile imagination could suggest, to induce him to 
relinquish his 'insane project,' but all to no effect. 
Strange to say, and to the amazement of every 
one. Lady O'Clery took his part ; and, Protestant 
though she was, strongly upheld his determination 
to become a monk. With a deeper insight into 
character than either his father or mother pos- 
sessed, she saw clearly that there were but two 
roads for such a nature as his ; either the hardest 
life that man could lead, or one which must end 
in ruin. He had chosen the former ; and she was 
so truly glad and thankful, that she could scarcely 
regret losing him from her sight and company for 
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ever here. Her eyes were always fixed, not only 
for herself, hut for all she loved, on the great 
hereafter. But his father and mother could not 
be expected to see matters in this light. 

The last hour of his visit came. The whole 
family was collected in the library. Mr. 0*Clery 
sat in a large red-leather arm-chair, looking old 
and miserable. Mrs. O'Clery sat opposite to him^ 
her hair grown very gray, and her face saddened 
and altered. Dermot was on the floor at her feet, 
his head resting against her knee, while she stroked 
and smoothed his bunches of curly hair, soon to be 
shaved ofiF and replaced by a cowl. Lady O'Clery 
sat on a sofa behind her son, with that serene 
placid expression which her face always wore, 
though her eyes, which were fixed on her favourite 
grandson, were full of tears. The rest of the 
family were scattered about the room ; but every 
aye was fixed on Dermot. He was very pale, and 
looked steadfastly into the fire. 

* Shall we ever be allowed to see you ?' asked 
Mrs. O'Clery in a low sad tone. 

* 0, yes, darling mother, whenever you like. 
You must come and see the church, too ; you will 
like that ; it is such a dear church.' He paused 
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and sighed. ' I can't quite make out what archi- 
tecture it is in. I think it is meant for early 
English, but the bowls to some of the capitals 
are Norman.' He wanted to turn the conversation 
away from himself. 

* What does that matter ?' said Mr. O'Clery 
sharply. ' I should think, if this old friar, or 
prior, or liar, or whatever he is, catches you criti- 
cising his architecture, you will have a fine pen- 
ance to do.' 

Dermot laughed heartily. 

* What will they do to you, Derry ?' said Ele- 
anor, looking frightened. 

* Make a mess of potage of me for Friday's 
dinner,' said Dermot complacently. ^ 

John got up and stood with his back to the 
fire ; he was looking uncommonly well and hand- 
some. 

* It will be something to boast of, having had 
a brother a saint/ he said satirically. * Of course, 
you mean to be canonised.' 

Dermot's face flushed crimson, but he did not 
speak. 

* He is more likely to be than you are, John,* 
said Lady O'Clery quietly. 
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' I am sure he is welcome to as many halos of 
glory as can conveniently fit round his head/ said 
John, with a curl of his lip. 

' I could easily get him plenty over here, I'm 
sure, if he would only stay at home,' said Mr^ 
O'Clery dolefully. 

Dermot laughed again. 

« 

' What shall you do with your bearskin, Derry ?' 
said Willie. 

* Bequeath it to you, if you will promise to go 
into the Guards when you get a big man.' 

* Such folly, such insanity, to throw up your 
commission in the Guards, after all the trouble I 
had to get it for you !' muttered Mr. O'Clery. 

' Shall you be allowed to eat cakes in the 
monkery, Derry ?' asked Fanny. 

* Yes ; if you will bring them to me.' 

* 0, Derry,' exclaimed Eleanor, with a sudden 
irrepressible burst of feeling, ' I wish you weren't 
going ! We have missed you so dreadfully all this 
time you have been away !' 

Dermot turned his head away. 
At that moment the shut carriage which was 
to take him to the station drove to the door. 

They all rose. He said good-bye to John firsts 
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* Good-bye/ said John, with his satirical smile. 
* I daresay you'll think better of it before many 
weeks of vegetable diet have passed.' 

Then Eleanor and Fanny flew to him, and 
clnng round him, covering him with kisses, and 
refusing to let him go ; even the undemonstrative 
Blanche sobbed passionately. At last Dermot tore 
himself away, and turned to Lady O'Clery. 

' Good-bye, my darling boy ! God bless you !' 

He kissed her face first, and then her hand. 

*How can I ever thank you for all I owe to 
you T The very words Nora had said to her. 

♦Pray for me sometimes,' she whispered. 

His eyes flashed a hearty response. Then he 
turned to his mother. If his resolution had been 
one whit less firm, or, rather, if he had been acting 
only in his own strength, he must have given way 
when he felt those gentle arms round his neck, 
and those burning tears falling on his face. It 
was a moment of fearful struggle. He all but 
said, * 0, mother, don't cry ! Be happy once more, 
and I won't go.' 

Mrs. O'Clery was a proud woman, and a wo- 
man of great self-command; but in these last 
moments she broke down completely, and sobbed 
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aloud upon her son's breast. All the memoly of 
his infancy, and the care she had taken of him in 
his childish days, his merry boyhood and the fair 
promise of his youth, rose up before her ; and it 
seemed as if her heart would break. None of her 
family ever remembered having seen her cry be- 
fore, and they were awe-struck. 

Dermot trembled from head to foot; then, 
unable any longer to control himself, he gave a 
low groan, and, as he clasped her to his heart, 
burst into a passion of convulsive sobs, which 
were even more terrible to see than his mother's 
emotion. 

All the rest of the family were silent, and 
scarcely drew their breath. Lady 0*Clery turned 
away, and stood with her face buried in her hands, 
leaning on the back of the red-leather arm-chair. 

Even John could not witness unmoved such 
a spectacle ; and he had to bite his lip to keep 
down his emotion as he leant against the mantel- 
shelf. 

Mrs. O'Clery was the first to recover herself. 
She took her arms from o£f his neck, and, turning 
away, left the room before he did. 

His father accompanied him to the station. 
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He had meant to make one last effort to recall 
him to his senses, and persuade him to stay and 
live at home ; but he was so thoroughly upset, and 
looked so crushed and broken after this scene with 
his mother, that he did not dare to say a word. 

'Good -bye, my boy,' were his father's last 
words to him as the train was moving off. ' We 
will come over and see you in the spring;' and he 
tried to smile. 

Dermot pressed his hand until it was positive 
pain. 

' Thank you,' he murmured as well as he could 
speak. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

One of Dermot's last requests had been that 
Eleanor might be allowed to marry Arthur Ka- 
yanagh. It had been acceded to, for nothing could 
he refused him then, and in course of time she 
married him, and very happy they were, and con- 
tinued to be ever after. Mr. Thomas Mullyns led 
such a life, that no one was surprised when, a few 
years later, he died of delirium tremens. Blanche 
0*Clery then married Mr. George Mullyns, and 
eventually was Lady Ballyowen. Miss Anastasia 
Mullyns married Mr. Dobbins, and though scarcely 
suited in all respects to be a clergyman's wife, 
still managed to give tolerable satisfaction in the 
neighbourhood by her numerous parties and gene- 
rally gay style of living ; for what with the for- 
tune she brought to Mr. Dobbins, and that which 
he possessed already, they were very comfortably 
ofiF. He often congratulated himself that the pen- 
niless Nora had not accepted him, as her refusal 
had enabled him to ^obtain such a far superior 
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bargain. John O'Clery married Clara MuUyns^ 
and made a very energetic, though slightly severe 
landlord. 

Florence Delville actually went to see Dermot 
make his profession, when he was formally re- 
ceived into the Carmelite Order ; when all his fair 
curls were shaved ofiF, and he was covered with 
sackcloth. Six months afterwards she married 
the high-church curate, who had had enough of 
his vow of celibacy, and who made her an excel- 
lent husband, thoroughly appreciating all her 
good qualities, and never feeling the want of any 
deeper thoughts than those her mind was capable 
of supplying. 

In course of time Mrs. Kavanagh had two 
other daughters, and as they grew up, they sup- 
plied Nora's loss so completely that she was al- 
most forgotten. 

Forgotten by every one but a poor starved- 
looking monk, who, as each November came 
round, spent night and day almost unintermit- 
tingly in prayers for a departed soul, until the 
other monks were lost in astonishment, and his 
superior was obliged at length to order him to 
give himself more rest. 
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It was a long time before Dermot was made a 
priest, and obliged to preach and hear confes- 
sions. When he first found himself in the pulpit, 
facing a large congregation, each member of which 
he thought was probably far better than he was, 
he felt so ashamed of himself that he almost 
turned round and ran down out of it as fast as he 
could. A vision rose before him of Nora's indig- 
nant face, as it would have looked if she had seen 
him stand up to preach to others, and he seemed 
to hear her clear scornful voice saying, ' The idea of 
yowr preaching a sermon ! It is too good, I declare ! * 

All his native eloquence, which he had em- 
ployed so successfully on secular subjects, seemed 
to have left him. He stammered out a few words 
about the possibility of even the greatest sins 
being forgiven ; but he spoke in a low voice of awe 
and wonder, as if such a possibility amazed him 
so much that he could not realise it, far less ex- 
plain it to his audience. 

Late next Saturday evening, just as he was 
preparing to leave the confessional, a very ragged 
and somewhat ruffianly-looking man came into it 
and began his confession. 

It appeared he was an Irishman, and had not 
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attended any of his religious duties since his 
childhood. He had strayed into the church on the 
preceding Sunday, and heard Dermot*s few hroken 
words about the possibility of pardon for even the 
worst sins; his heart had been touched, and he 
had determined to begin to change his life, and 
to come to confession ©n the following Saturday, 
and here he was. A terrible catalogue of crimes 
he poured forth ! Amongst them was the at- 
tempted murder of an Irish agent, which had re- 
sulted in the death of his daughter, who had sprung 
forward, it seemed, between her father and the range 
of the rifle just as the shot was fired. He was of 
opinion that she had done it purposely, as a flash 
of lightning which had come at that moment 
might very possibly have shown her the muzzle of 
the gun, which was projecting from the hedge. 

Of course Dermot asked no names; but he 
persuaded the penitent that it was his duty to 
make a public confession, that the innocent might 
be cleared from suspicion. 

He promised to do this if he could make up 
his mind to it. 

As he slunk away past the front of the confes- 
sional, Dermot recognised Michael O'Flagherty. 
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Eventually he did confess publicly, and was 
transported for life'. Bridget began to grow com- 
fortable in circumstances, and eventually almost 
rich, when he had been away for some time. 

Dermot often remembered what Nora had said 
about his being a monk, the day they were cook- 
ing the dinner together at Ballynagh ; and many 
and many a time the scornful ring of her voice 
seemed echoing in his cell, as she said, * You will 
not die a holy man, even if you groaned for ever 
in remorseful pain !* 

Arthur took Milly under his special protection, 
and Mulcahy had strict orders to allow her as 
many mangels as she could possibly eat. In con- 
sequence of the fulfilment of these commands, 
she did not reach the ripe old age she otherwise 
might have attained. 



THE END. 
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